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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


If it be true that Lord Leighton’s last words were ‘‘ My 
love to the Academy,” they were very touching, and a 
fitting farewell to the art to which he had been devoted. 
Only a few of the final utterances of painters or sculptors 
have been recorded, probably because the compilers of 
‘*The Book of Death” and similar publications havé not 
been much in sympathy with the fine arts and their 
lor the most part, however, they seem to have 


‘I have no grief 


professors. 
had happy ends, and ulso happy lives. 
but in leaving you, Katherine,” said William Blake to his 
‘we have lived happy and we have lived long.” His 


‘** Let me draw it, 


wile ; 
last portrait was of that dear helpmate. 
for you have ever been an angel to me.” Flaxman’s death 
was attended bya singular circumstance. A stranger called 
upon him one morning with a book dedicated to him by an 
Italian artist and inscribed ‘*‘ Al Ombra di Flaxman.” He 
explained that through the general belief in Italy that he 
was dead the mistake had been made, and that he had been 
deputed to present the work with an apology. Flaxman, 
who was in good health at the time, smiled at the error; 


but the next morning was seized with illness, and 
expired in a few days of inflammation of the lungs. 
‘* His mortal life,” says his epitaph, ‘‘ was a constant 


preparation for The most cha- 
racteristic last words of a painter were probably those 
of Gainsborough: ‘‘ We are all going to Heaven, and 
Vandyke is of the company” —an observation which 
proves that he at least entertained no jealousy of the 
Old Masters. 
from ill-health, to resign his presidency of the Royal 
Academy, and was afflicted by a complication of disorders. 
Ile bore them patiently. ‘I have been very fortunate in 
long good health and constant success, and I ought not 
I know that all things on earth must have 
an end, and now I am come to mine.” These, no doubt, 
are selected cases, but, judging from them, there is no 


a blessed immortality.” 


Sir Joshua Reynolds had been obliged, 


to complain. 


calling the members of which have made more cheerful 


and becoming ends than the painters. 


The difficulties that the Royal Academy had to surmount 
in the beginning were considerable. Art was at a very 
rather its tide had 
thought it unworthy of 
Dr. Johnson, ‘** has been successful in 


and 
attention. 


low ebb, or never risen, even 
educated 
** Reynolds,” 
getting established the Royal Academy, and talks about 


Poor mortals! ‘As if human 


persons 


savs 


nothing but the Exhibition. 
life was not short enough to perform all the necessary 

contrivances like these to render the time 
still shorter!*’ Reynolds was not held by the King in such 
esteem as West, for whose pictures a saloon in Buckingham 
Palace was duly appropriated ; but the latter had few other 
patrons, not because his works suffered from criticism, but 


His 


duties without 


that any attempt at history was almost unexampled. 
‘Pylades and Orestes” made a great sensation, but, as 
it seems, solely on account of its novelty. Visitors of the 
highest rank called to see it, and desired his permission 
to have it sent to them, nor did they fail every time it was 
returned to accompany it with the highest compliments. 
West's servant gained thirty pounds by showingit, but noone 
ever asked its price, or offered the artist a commission to 
execute any other picture. One worthy gentleman, indeed, 
being asked why, since he admired the work, he did not buy 
it, replied, ‘‘ What could I do with it if I had it ? You would 
not, surely, have me hang up an English picture in my 
Sir Godfrey Kneller had 
no delusions upon the subject. ‘* Painters of history,” he 
said, ‘‘ make the dead live, but do not begin to live them- 
selves till they are dead. I paint the living, and they make 
me live.” All this depreciation, however, failed to deprive 
some English painters of the ‘‘ guid conceit o’ theirsels” 
which nature had given them. A remark of Jervas (which 
he did not know was overheard), exhibits. considerable self- 
complacency. He was copying a picture of Titian’s, and, 
looking first at one and then at the other, exclaimed with 
parental pride, ‘‘ Poor little Tit! 


house unless it was a portrait ?” 


how he would stare!” 


A poor gentleman committed suicide the, other day 
through trouble at having to catch railway trains. It was 
so far curious since he was used to them, coming up and 
returning by rail to town every day; but that only shows 
how much he must have suffered. No one can tell what a 
nervous person sometimes endures in this ordinary and 
commonplace proceeding. He never, as in this case, gets 
used to the worry of it, any more than Nelson could get 
used to The looking at watch after 
breakfast, or after the work of the day is over, and finding 


sea-sickness. his 
he has just five minutes to ‘‘do it in,” puts him into a 
flurry. His only chance is always to take plenty of time 
and to lose a quarter of an hour twice a day in waiting at 
He will probably lose ‘little else by 
such an arrangement; but he dislikes the chaff and 
raillery the practice would probably provoke. People with 
nerves are generally sensitive to ridicule: they have not 
the courage to say, ‘‘ You be hanged, and mind your own 
business.” When first folks took to living at Brighton 
and coming up to town every day the medical papers 
pointed out the evils of such a system, chiefly resting their 
arguments upon the danger to the heart consequent upon 
hurry. This has over and over again been illustrated, and 
even where there is no weakness of that organ, the strain 


the railway-station. 
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upon the nerves, even now, when the majority of us are 
used to it, exists when it is often little suspected. What 
makes the case in question particularly sad, but gives it 
also a ghastly interest, is that the victim chose the scene 
of his troubles for the end of them, and threw himself 
under the wheels of the train. 


Many good citizens have not yet paid their income tax, 
and some will pay too much and many too little. It is 
the worst of all taxes in its temptations, in its unfairness, 
and its cruelty. With a falling income, to have to pay on 
a three vears’ average is a hardship only to be understood 
by those who have experienced it. Of late years the 
literary classes, or, rather, the upper ranks of them, have 
suffered much through the public interest in their private 
affairs. Interviewers of popular novelists have taken care 
not to err on the side of depreciation of their profits, while 
the writers of literary paragraphs have doubled and 
trebled them. I know more than one of these unfortunate 
authors who have been assessed on a scale enormously 
larger than their gains. It is almost more disagreeable to 
them to explain their position before a board than to sit 
down under their wrongs. It is said that persons in not 
so large a way of business as they are supposed to be 
sometimes return a better income than they enjoy, in 
order to be thought more prosperous by the public—a 
course of conduct which does not argue much confidence 
in the secrecy of the Commissioners; but it is not even 
unprecedented for the return to be swelled by mere vanity. 
Michael Kelly, in the pride of his heart, stated his income 
at £500 a year, but the Board, as usual, thought it must 
be larger, as he was engaged in so many employments. 
The account of the interview that ensued has been given us 
by Kelly himself— 

‘Sir,’ said I, ‘‘I am free to confess I have erred in my 
return ; but vanity was the cause, and vanity is the badge of 
all my tribe. I have returned myself as having five hundred 
pounds per annum when, in fact, I have not five hundred 
pence of certain income.’’ ‘‘ Pray, Sir,’’ said the Com- 
missioner, ‘* ure you not stage-manager of the Opera House?”’ 
‘* Yes, Sir,’’ suid J]; ‘‘ but there is not even a nominal salary 
attached to that office. I perform its duties to gratify my 
love of music.”’ ‘ Well, but, Mr. Kelly,’’ continued my 
examiner, ‘‘ you teach?’’ ‘‘I do, Sir,’’ answered I; ‘‘ but I 
have no pupils.”’ ‘‘I think,’’ observed another gentleman, 
who had not spoken before, ‘‘ that you are an oratorio and 
concert singer?’ ‘* You are quite right,’’ said I, to my new 
antagonist ; *‘ but I have no engagement.’’ ‘* Well, but at 
all events,’’ observed my first inquisitor, ‘‘ you have a very 
good salary at Drury Lane?’’ ‘A very good one indeed, 
Sir,’’ answered I; ‘ but, then, it is never paid.”’ 


Speculative persons who have been disappointed in 
securing their object often confess to their intimates, 
speaking of the certainty with which they looked upon the 
money, ‘I had swallowed it”; but, as a matter of fact, 
with the exception of folks who are caught with false 
coins in their possession, and adopt the device of the 
kangaroo for concealing it, it is very unusual—though we 
have the expression, ‘‘ eating money,” used of people who 
buy asparagus at a shilling a stick—to swallow cash. 
However, it has occasionally been done, notably by the 
great Brunel, who, when pretending to be a conjurer 
to amuse his children, got half-a-guinea stuck in his 
throat, which baffled the efforts of the surgeons to extricate 
it. It must have been strange to see them, for a fee, 
perhaps, of twenty guineas apiece, doing their very best to 
extract ten and sixpence from their patient. ‘*‘ Who would 
be free himself must strike the blow,” and the great 
engineer invented a machine like a duodecimo switch- 
back railway, by which he eventually got rid of the super- 
fluous half-guinea. More recently one of our youthful 
aristocrats swallowed a much larger coin, and never 
seems to have suffered inconvenience from it; whatever 
changes of fortune he may experience, he will always 
have half-a-crown about him. And now a Birmingham 
mechanic has swallowed a sixpence, which lodged in 
his trachea: this little sum gave him a great deal of 
interest for five years. He has been in pain ever since, 
and undergone several surgical operations. He might 
have been an Elwes, or any other miser, so far as the 
difficulty of getting sixpence out of him was concerned. 
The other day, however, while tossing his child in the air, 
the coin fell out of his throat. Many a man has lost six- 
pence, and even greater sums, by tossing, but no one 
probably was ever so pleased with the result before. 


When our doctor, in reply to a request for some 
dainty, assents with one of those mysterious smiles which 
are the especial property of the Faculty, we know that it 
is all over with us. We may eat and drink, for to-morrow, 
or at all events in a little time, we die. Even champagne 
cannot hurt us, nor muffins, nor toasted cheese. Similarly, 
when a prisoner has the misfortune to be condemned to 
death his menu becomes unrestricted. ‘The only advantage 
which the sick man has over him is that he may indulge 
in tobacco. I believe that civilising influences are still 
so wanting in Newgate that not even a pipe is permitted in 
the condemned cell, which, considering the thoughtfulness 
it engenders, is a matter that demands the attention of the 
chaplain. I say a pipe and not a cigar designedly. On 
one occasion it fell to my lot as a friend to carry through 
a domestic arbitration of a very delicate nature. A member 
of the family and myself were waiting after dinner for a 
visit from the person on whose conduct it was our mission to 
remonstrate. I had lit a cigar to console me under the some- 
what embarrassing circumstances, when my companion 
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laid his hand upon my arm. ‘Don’t you think,” he 
murmured, ‘‘there is just a little something, not frivolous 
exactly, but alien from serious intention in a cigar? Would 
you mind smoking a pipe instead?”’ The difference may 
seem infinitesimal, but I am not sure there is not something 
in it : so let the prisoner haye his pipe, and not the weed. 
What suggested the matter to me was the recent assertion 
bv a relative that Simon Lord Lovat requested and obtained 
permission to smoke upon his way to execution. It would 
be interesting to learn whether it was a pipe or a cigar. If 
it was a pipe, it is certain, from what we know of that 
lamented nobleman, that he had the sagacity to select one 
with the largest bowl known to the trade; but as the 
smoking-cap he wore on ‘‘ positively the last occasion ” has 
been preserved, and not the pipe—as it surely would have 
Leen if he had had one—it is probable that it was a cigar. 
In that case, we may take it for granted it was an 
Exceptionale of portentous size, and that he smoked very 


slowly. 


We have not so many humorous stories nowadays that 
we can afford to neglect that little budget of them called 
‘The Stolen Bacillus.” It is, unfortunately, written in 
snippets, and, like the pleasure of stroking the kitten’s 
back, Perhaps the author is 
paratively) of tender years: when we are young at the 
trade of fiction we are apt, like expensive cooks, to be 
extravagant with the materials; when we grow older we 
all regret this, and some of us, alas! are accused of a 
contrary error—of making rather poor soup from the lack 
of stock. When a book is bad the shorter it is the better ; 
but when, as in this case, an author has a superabundance 
of good ideas, it is a wicked waste thus to curtail them, 
and serve up in sandwiches what would make a nice little 
In inferior writers this is sometimes caused by their 
: they use 


very soon over. com- 


dish. 
incapability of ** keeping a gallop for the avenue” 
up all their powers before they get to their dénouement, 
or perhaps, alas! they have none. In the writer under 
consideration this can hardly be the case; yet when one 
has reached the finis of some of these stories one almost 
thinks that the binder is in fault, and that we shall find 
their conclusion further on. The first tale, which gives 
its name to the volume, is striking, but is excelled by 
more than one of its successors; but one and all have a 
certain originality, and a ghastly weirdness that reminds 
one of Edgar Poe, but mingled with a humour in which 
that author is altogether wanting. 


It is a strong thing to say for one who is fond of 
fun and has enjoyed a good deal of it in its literary 
form, but I hardly remember a story more calculated 
to tickle the heart-strings than the snippet, 
ought to have had a volume in itself, called ‘‘ Aupyornis 
Island.” The bird of that 
trifle of hundred and fifty years or so, 
Butcher, a friend of the author, found three eggs on 
the sand in the neighbourhood of Madagascar and got 
away with them in an open boat, which, unfortunately, was 


which 


extinct a 


but Mr. 


name has been 


one 


blown out to sea. After a day or two hunger overcame his 
scruples (he wus not a collector or he would have died first, 
but only a collector's agent) and he opened one of the 
eggs. It was ‘‘a bit flavoury,” but not bad for an egg of 
its age; it was eating gold—indeed, a thousand-pound 
note; but he reflected that the value of the other two 
eggs—the only ones in the world—-was thereby increased. 
Then, after more starvation, he ate another: two thousand 
pounds gone—and, moreover, it was by no means over-nice; 
the fact is, it was developing: ‘‘An embryo with its big 
head and curved beak, and its heart beating under its 
throat, and the yolk shrivelled up, and great membranes 
spreading inside the shell and all over the yolk.” If he had 
had it for breakfast at an hotel he would undoubtedly 
have said it was a bad egg. With the third egg he was 
blown ashore on a desert island, and that night the egg 
was hatched— 

Hatched, Sir, when my head was pillowed on it and I 
was asleep. I heard a whack, and felt a jar and sat up, and 
there was the end of the egg pecked out, and a rum little 


brown head looking out at me. ‘‘ Lord!” I said; ‘‘ you’re 
welcome.’’ And with a little difficulty he came out. He was 


a nice friendly little chap at first, about the size of a small 
hen—very much iike most other young birds, only bigger. 
His plumage was a dirty brown to begin with, with a sort of 
grey scab that fell off it very soon, and scarcely feathers—a 
kind of downy hair. I can hardly express how pleased I was 
to see him. I tell you, Robinson Crusoe don’t make near 
enough of his loneliness. But here was interesting company. 
And he grew. You could almost see him grow. Andas I 
was never much of a society man, his quiet, friendly ways 
suited me toa T. For nearly two years we were as happy as 
we could be on that island. I had no business worries, tor I 
knew my salary was mounting up at Dawson’s. 


Unfortunately, he grew too much; in two years he was 
fourteen feet high, and an unpleasantness arose between 
them over a bit of fish— 

I gave him a whack over the head, and at that he went for 
me. He kicked me: it was like a cart-horse. Seeing he 


hadn't finished, I started off full tilt with my arms doubled 
up over my face. 


The rest of his time was passed up to his neck in the 


lagoon—for the 7Epyornis is not a water bird—or up a 
tree. One of them was not high enough, and ‘the 


creature had a regular bank holiday on the calves of my 
legs.” Want of space forbids further description, but the 
adventures of Mr. B. with his extinct animal are a treat. 
Criticism is out of the question; the reader gives himself 
up to enjoyment, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S FUNERAL. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral was the scene of an impressive cere- 
mony on Monday last, when all that was mortal of the 
late Lord Leighton was laid to rest. Since Lord Tennyson's 
funeral no such gathering of distinguished men and women 
has assembled on any similar occasion as was attracted by the 
desire to pay the last sad tribute of affectionate regard and 
admiration to the late President of the Royal Academy ; 
royalty, rank, the arts, the professions, all that counts 
for most in our civilisation, sent representatives to stand by 


“the grave-side of one of the most notable men of our time. 


But even more noteworthy, perhaps, were the abundant 
signs of popular interest and regret manifested by the 
great crowds which were collected in the streets to watch 
the passing of the procession from Burlington House to 
St. Paul’s. 

Shortly before eleven o'clock the coffin, which had been 
lying in state, amid a wealth of beautiful flowers, in the 
central hall of Burlington House, was carried forth into 
the quadrangle beneath a pall of crimson velvet richly 
embroidered with gold. As the coftin was transferred to a 
simple glass-covered hearse, a detachment of the Artist 
Volunteers saluted # by presenting arms, and the proces- 
sion started. In front, and on either side of the hearse and 
the car which followed it, heaped with 
magnificent wreaths, walked the members 
of the Artists Corps. Then came the Prince 
of Wales’s carriage, in which were Major- 
General Arthur Ellis, representing his Royal 
Highness, and Lord Colville of Culross, 
representing the Princess of Wales. Major- 
General Ellis was also one of the pall- 
bearers. The next carriages contained the 
other pall-bearers—the Duke of Abercorn, 
Sir Joseph Lister (President of the Royal 
Society), Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson (Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum), Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie (Principal of the Royal Academy of 
Music), and Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. 
Lord Salisbury, who was also to have been 
one of the pall-bearers, was at the last 
moment prevented from taking part in the 
ceremony. Following these came a great 
number of carriages, containing Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton with Mr. Val Prinsep and Mr. 
Pepys Cockerell, the two friends who were 
with Lord Leighton when he breathed his 
Jast; the Belgian Minister; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur Collins, representing Prin- 
cess Louise; Colonel the Hon. C. Eliot, for 
Princess Christian; and Colonel Egerton 
for the Duke of Connaught; with many 
Royal Academicians and Associates, officers, 
curators, students, and servants of the 
Academy. The large crowds assembled 
respectfully saluted as the cortége passed 


along. 
Inside the cathedral, meanwhile, a dense 
gathering of mourners waited. Shortly 


before the hour of noon the sombre scene 
was relioved for a moment by the arrival 
of the City Marshal and Sheriffs in their 
scarlet robes, followed by the Councilmen, 
Aldermen, and the Lord Mayor. The 
plaintive strains of a trombone quartet 
floated through the vast building while the 
grave bencath the dome was uncovered, 
and then the tramp of the guard of honour was 
heard, followed by the solemn chanting of the opening 
sentences of the Burial Service by the choir, who, with the 
minor clergy and the Archbishop of York (chaplain to the 
Royal Academy), the Bishop of Stepney, and Dean Gregory, 
had awaited the arrival of the coffin at the western door. 
The Volunteers lined the aisle, with arms reversed, and the 
procession, headed by the choir, still chanting the burial 
sentences to Croft’s music, advanced slowly up the great 
nave. 

When the coffin had been placed on the bier, Colonel 
the Hon. W. Carington, who represented the Queen, 
advanced and laid on it a wreath of laurel and immortelles 
from her Majesty, bearing the words ‘‘A mark of 
regard from Victoria, R.I.,” and the other floral tributes 
were arranged around the foot of the bier. The Psalm 
‘* Lord, Thou hast been our refuge,’ was meanwhile 
chanted. Dean Gregory read the lesson, xufter which 
Brahms’s anthem ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn” was 
impressively rendered by the choir. The Volunteers gave 
a last salute, the coffin was slowly lowered through the 
opening in the marble pavement, to the sweet accom- 
paniment of Purcell’s setting of ‘‘ Thou knowest, Lord,” 
and the Archbishop pronounced the final words of com- 
mittal. The last rite was performed by the sprinkling of 
the coffin with some earth brought from the Mount of 
Olives. The Queen’s wreath was already on the coffin ; Sir 
John Millais cast into the vault the laurel offering of the 
Academy, and Count Hatzfeldt added that of the German 
Emperor, which was one of several wreaths carried 
separately on black crosses by four of the Academy 


students stationed at the corners of the vault. The service 
was then concluded with the customary prayers, and, after 
the singing of the hymn ‘‘ O God, our help in ages past,” 
there was a lengthy interval, during which Dr. Martin 
played the Dead March in ‘‘Saul.” When the strains of 
the March had accomplished their triumphal end, Dean 
Gregory pronounced the benediction. Even then the great 
congregation dispersed but slowly, as though loth to take 
its last farewell of him whom it was there to honour as 
illustrious artist and true English gentleman. Lord 
Leighton’s last earthly resting-place, of which we give a 
drawing on another page, is in the ‘ Painters’ Corner” of 
the crypt, in the south aisle of the chapel which lies beneath 
the upper chancel. The adjoining tomb is that of Sir 
Christopher Wren; and Landseer, Turner, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others of the mighty dead lie close around. 


THE LATE MR. CHILDERS. 
The death of the Right Hon. Hugh Culling Eardley 
Childers has removed a man of some distinction, who for 
a long time held a prominent position in the political life 
of his generation—and deservedly too; for though he did 
not prove himself to be a great statesman, Mr. Childers 
at all times displayed the less brilliant, but no less useful, 
qualities of an able and most hard - working adminis- 
trator, Mr. Childers was born in 1827, of Yorkshire family, 
his futher being the Rey. Eardley Childers, of Cantley, and 
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THE LATE RIGHT HON, HUGH CHILDERS. 


his mother the eldest daughter of the late Sir Culling 
Smith, Bart., of Bedwell Park, Herts. From Cheam School 
he passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree as fourteenth Senior Optime in 1850. Before 
the year was out he resolved to try his fortune in the 
Colonies, and left home for Australia. Soon after his 
arrival there he was appointed a member of the new 
Government of Victoria. For the next seven years he 
was an active Minister, holding the Commissionership 
of Trade and Customs in the first Cabinet, and during 
two years representing Portland in the first Legislative 
Assembly. In 1857 he returned to England, and was 
made Agent-General for the same colony. Two years 
later he unsuccessfully contested Pontefract in the Liberal 
interest, but subsequently unseated his opponent on a 
petition which was the subject of a special inquiry, and 
represented Pontefract in the House of Commons for 
the next quarter of a century. He was the first member of 
Parliament elected under the Ballot Act, the occasion being 
that of his re-election for Pontefract in 1872, when he 
was also appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
During this period Mr. Childers led a life of remarkable 
administrative activity. In 1861 he was Chairman of the 
Select Committee on Transportation, and was a member of 
the Commission on Penal Servitude in 1863. Other Com- 
missions on which he subsequently served included one on 
the constitution of the Law Courts, and the later one on 
the defence of British possessions and commerce abroad. 
In 1864 Mr. Childers was made a Lord of the Admiralty 
by Lord Palmerston, and in 1865 became Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury under the Gladstone-Russell 
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Administration. When Lord Derby's third Ministry came 
in a year later, Mr. Childers retired. Mr. Childers’ tenure 
of this latter office was rendered important by the passing 
of the Exchequer and Audit Act, which will soon have 
been law for thirty years. 

When Mr. Gladstone came into power in 1868 he made 
Mr. Childers First Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat in 
the Cabinet. Mr. Childers proceeded to carry out many 
innovations in the mechanism of the Admiralty, by which 
he incurred a good deal of obloquy. His subordination of 
the members of the Board to the First Lord, his increase 
of the responsibility of departmental officials, his fixed 
yearly tonnage for the building of ironclads, and his 
revision of the rules for promotion, retirement, and pensions 
were measures hardly likely to be popular, though they 
were not long in justifying their promoter’s wisdom. But 
Mr. Childers’ health gave way under the strain, and he 
resigned in 1871. 

For some years he occupied himself chiefly with City 
matters, but when the Liberals returned to office in 1580 
Mr. Childers was made Secretary of State for War. Le at 
once proceeded to carry out reforms analogous to those 
which he had introduced in the Admiralty, reducing 
expenditure generally, and improving facilities for military 
mobilisation. He also established the territorial regimental 
system, and abolished flogging in the Army. 

In 1882 Mr. Childers sueceeded Mr. Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. In_ this 
capacity he effected many good innovations 
of minor importance, but his big financial 
schemes failed to win approval—-notably his 
proposals in the matter of the Suez Canal, 
his Conversion theory, and his plan for 
equalising death duties on real and personal 
property—and he retired when Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government was defeated on his 
Budget in 1885. In the same year Mr. 
Childers was defeated at Pontefract, but 
was returned for South Edinburgh in the 
next spring; and in Mr. Gladstone’s third 
Ministry he was made Home Secretary, in 
which capacity he had to cope with the 
Trafalgar Square riots. Mr. Childers retired 
from public life in 1892, after a long and 
strenuous devotion to the service of his 
country, but he retained a keen interest in 
all matters of public welfare down to the 
time of his death. 


THE ISLE OF TRINIDAD. 
This little, lonely, uninhabited, hitherto 
apparently useless Trinidad—so unlike the 
fertile and flourishing British West Indian 
colony of that name—is situated in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, nearly four hundred 
qniles from the coast of Brazil, about twenty 
degrees of latitude south of the Equator, 
and forty degrees of longitude west of Green- 
wich. It was discovered by the Portuguese 
in the first year of the sixteenth century, 
but it was not till almost two centuries 
later, on April 15, 1700, that an English 
captain, Edmund Halley, landed on the 
island and took possession of it for Great 
Britain. In 1775 it was visited by Captain 
Cook, and in 1781 the British Government, 
being at war with Spain, prepared to occupy 
the island, but desisted upon its being 
claimed by Portugal, which actually main- 
tained a detachment of troops there from 
1783 to 1795. After Brazil was made an empire separate 
from the kingdom of Portugal, it might be a question 
whether this island should not be regarded as a dependency 
of Brazil. At any rate, the Republic of Brazil is yet claiming 
its dominion, and there was a recent correspondence upon the 
subject between Senhor Carlos de Carvalho, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Rio, and Mr. Phipps, the British Minister 
to that Republic. Brazil on various occasions, in 1831, in 
1856, in 1871, in 1884, and in 1894, has sent Government 
vessels to Trinidad, has granted mining licenses, and has 
designed to establish a penal settlement. It is now proposed 
to lay down a British submarine telegraph cable by way of 
this island. The question of sovereignty may well be 
referred to arbitration. 





OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


We have just received some additional sketches by Mr. 
Melton Prior, our Special Artist in South Africa, who has 
so promptly rendered, as on former occasions, good service 
to The Illustrated London News. They are the sequel 
to those which were given in our last, representing the 
scenes of excitement at Johannesburg on the approach 
of Dr. Jameson’s troop of the Chartered Company’s 
armed and mounted police, the conflict at Doornkop, 
where he was compelled to surrender, and the removal of 
these men, as prisoners of war, under a guard of Boer 
horsemen. A few days later Mr. Melton Prior, accom- 
panied by the 7'imes correspondent, was’ permitted to visit 
Dr. Jameson and his comrades in the State Jail at Pretoria. 
These incidents are the subjects of our present Illustrations. 
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THE FUNERAL OF LORD LEIGHTON. 
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CONVEYING THE BODY FROM THE HEARSE INTO ST, PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, BURLINGTON HOUSE, ON SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 
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MR. MELTON PRIOR, OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, SKETCHING DR. JAMESON IN THE PRISON AT PRETORIA. 


Tucsimile Sketch. 
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PERSONAL. 


The most notable victory for the Government in the 
bye - elections has been gained by the Hon. Evelyn 


Hubbard, 
who has suc- 
ceeded th 

M irguls or 


Carmarthen 
now Duke of 
L2eds,as 
member for 
Brixton. In 
1895 L rd 
Carmarth- 
S majority 
was Loo 9, 
nd Mr. 
I] bard's 
s 2362. His 
lt lical 
twas 

M l W. 
Nu Mr 
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n 1852, Photo Lany Sims, Brixton. 
s young 
1 youngel Tue How E. Heerarp. 
brother of The N M.P. for Brixton 
The New } 0 irixton. 
Lord Ad- 


dington, partner in the firm of John Hubbard and Co., a 
director of the Bank of England, and one of the Queen’s 
Lieutenants for the City. He has had some experience in 
elections, for he was defeated at Plymouth at the General 
Election, and fought without success in North Buckingham- 
shire in 1889 and 1891. Mr. Hubbard is married to a 
daughter of Mr. Wyndham Portal. 

It is no longer a secret that Mr. Justin McCarthy will 


not meet Parliament as the leader of the Anti-Parnellite 
party. The wonder is that he has held a difficult position 
so long. His retirement is the theme of kindly tributes 


from all parties, for no man stands higher in the personal 
the House of Commons. The choice of his 
successor appears to be giving some trouble. Mr. Healy, 
of course, is out of the running; and the most likely com- 
petitors are Mr. Sexton and Mr. Dillon. Mr. Sexton 
would seem to have the better chance, if he should be 
willing to a ‘ept the onerous responsibility, for he does 
not excite the personal animosities which rage round Mr. 
Dillon’s head. Moreover, Mr. Sexton is admitted!y one of 
the ablest of our Parliamentarians. : 

The long-awaited narrative of Slatin Pasha’s captivity 
in the Soudan has not disappointed expectation. The 
author tells a graphic story of his experiences under two 
Mahidis, for neither of whom he expresses any respect, 
though he admits that the Mahdi who captured Khartoum 
was not such a bloodthirsty savage as his successor. The 
most moving part of the story is the description of Slatin 
Pasha’s emotion when the head of Gordon was thrown at 
his feet. He declares that had the steamers of the British 
expedition made their appearance three days earlier, 
Khartoum would have been saved. 

Mr. G. P. Bidder, Q.C., whose premature death is 
deeply regretted by the Bar, was the son of the civil 
engineer famous in his youth as the Calculating Boy. Mr. 
Bidder had inherited some of his father’s extraordinary 
faculty, for he could multiply fifteen figures by fifteen 
more, and perform other feats of arithmetic that turn the 
average man’s brain to think of. He was also skilled in 
cryptography, and has been known to read the most 
difficult cipher with ease. Mr. Bidder had a high reputa- 
tion in the legal profession, and was for many years one of 
the leaders of the Parliamentary Bar. 

The seat yacated in South St. Pancras by the death of 
Sir Julian Goldsmid has been won by Lieutenant Herbert 
Jessel, of the 
17th Lancers. 
Mr. Jessel is 
the younger 
son of the 
late Sir 
George 
Jessel, 
Master of the 
tolls. He 
was born in 
1866, edu- 
cated at 
tugby and 
New ( ‘ollege, 
Oxford, and 
joined the 
17th Lancers 


esteem of 


ten years 
ago. In 1894 


he married 
Maud, fifth 
daughter of 
Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, to 
whose family 
the Jessels were already allied by the marriage of Sir 
Charles Jessel in 1890 to Sir Julian’s second daughter. 
Mr. Herbert Jessel gained an easy victory for the Unionists 
in South St. Pancras, where his majority exceeded that of 
Sir Julian Goldsmid. 





Phote W. and D. De 
Me. H. M. Jesset, 
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Prince Boris is to swing no more between two Churches. 
His baptism in the Orthodox Church has been celebrated 
at Sofia this week. It is rumoured that his mother, 
Princess Marie Louise, will show her resentment at this 
perversion of Boris by returning to her father, the Duke of 
Parma. Prince Ferdinand visited Rome, where he is said 
tv have had a cool reception ; but it is not believed that the 
loss of his two-year-old son to the Roman Church will be 
punished by the excommunication of the father. Prince 
Ferdinand had to choose between losing the Pope’s good 
graces and losing his throne, and, like a practical man, he 
has chosen to keep the throne, even at the risk of spiritual 
thunders. 


The son of Mr. Hamond, an American citizen arrested 
at Johannesburg, has become famous by an appeal to the 
American President. Little Willie Hamond wrote a letter 
to Grover Cleveland requesting the American Executive to 
procure his father’s release, even at the cost of war. Grover 
Cleveland gravely replied that he had sent the letter to 
President Kriiger, who would no doubt give it his imme- 
diate attention. This diplomatic incident recalls the 
anecdote of the Duke of Wellington and the small boy 
he found one day weeping over a pet toad. The boy was 
heartbroken because he had to go to school and leave his 
orphan toad to the mercy of a cruel world. The Duke 
undertook to be a foster-father, and wrote to the boy from 
time to time in these terms: ‘ Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington presents his compliments to Master William 
Stubbs, and begs to inform him that his toad is quite well.” 


Mr. Sidney Lee; the editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” told an audience at the Royal 
Institution that the number of eminent persons is increasing. 
The test of eminence is eligibility for Mr. Lee’s admirable 
Dictionary—a work which will have to be indefinitely 
expanded if eminent people become more plentiful. It is 
suggested, however, that time is the only real judge of 
eminence, and that future generations may speculate as to 
the presence of many persons in the ‘‘ National Biography” 
as the entomologist speculates about the fly in amber. The 
obvious rejoinder is that every generation must take care 
of its own eminence. 

Viscount Milton has enjoyed the luxury of being killed 
by the newspapers. A report that he had been killed in 
the hunting-field was ‘‘ confirmed” by a circumstantial 
telegram. How the error originated is a mystery, for Lord 


Milton met with no accident of any kind. 

s ‘ew? 1° . _— - ° 
we The ‘Italian army in Tigré, the northern province of 
the 


Abyssinia, under command of General Baratieri, 
augmented 
to about 
twenty-five 
thousand 
well - trained 
troops, ought 
to be able to 
deal with the 
mixed bar- 
baric host, 
numbering 
sixty thou- 
sand, but 
muchencum- 
bered with 
non-com- 
batants and 
badly armed, 
following the 
standard of 
the Negus 
or Emperor 
Menelek, 
King of 
Shoa. It is 
not easy to 
understand the movements of this campaign, but the dis- 
asters that have occurred to Major Toselli’s detached force at 
Ambalagi and in the compulsory surrender of the fortress 
of Makaleh look as though some error of strategy had been 
made in pushing forward the advanced posts too far from 
their due supports. The Makaleh garrison, of whom about 
one hundred and twenty were Italian officers and soldiers, 
with over eight hundred native auxiliary troops, repulsed 
every assault of the enemy, but for several weeks endured 
great sufferings from the want of water. The besieging 
Abyssinian commander, whenat lengththey yielded to neces- 
sity, granted them honourable terms of capitulation, allow- 
ing them to rejoin General Baratieri’s army, with all their 
weapons and baggage. Colonel Galliano, who commanded 
at Makaleh, is a distinguished officer, a Piedmontese, fifty 
years of age, who served in the first African Expedition in 
1887 under General San Marzano, and in 1893 won a gold 
medal of honour for his valour in the battle with the 
Dervishes at Agordat. His defence of the fort during the 
last month, though not successful, is esteemed a creditable 
military action. 

A presentation to Mr. H. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., was 
made on Wednesday last at the Brewers’ Hall, in the City, 
as a recognition by his brothers in trade of his valuable 
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Defender of Makaleh. 





SILVER PLATE PRESENTED TO MR. H. COSMO BONSOR, M.P. 


services in their interests. The testimonial consisted of a 
service of plate, including a tankard chased in relief, a dish 
of repoussée workmanship, and a pair of bowls reproduced 
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time. 
and Roskell, the art silversmiths of New Bond Street. 


manding officer of the Christiania Militia, was born in 
1871, and at 
nineteen 
years of age 
went to 
Philadelphia 
to perfect 
himself in 
English and 
commence a 
business life. 
This, how- 
ever, prov ing 
hateful to 
nam, Bu 
joined Lieu- 
tenant Peary 


Eivind Astrup, son of Mr. Harald Astrup, late com- 


on the ex- 
pedition to 
North 


Greenland. 
The result of 
the expedi- 
tion is well 
know n. 
Peary and 
Astrup made 
one of the most remarkable journeys on record over the 
ice-cap of Greenland, and in the course of it discovered 
Independence Bay on the east coast, and the fact that 
Greenland was an island. For this Astrup, on returning 
to Norway, was made a Knight of the Order of St. Olaf, 
a distinction never previously conferred on so young 
Astrup joined the second Peary Expedition in 
survey- 
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a man, 
1893 as second in command, and succeeded in 


ing the unknown shores of Melville Bay. During 
the course of the past year he was engaged in writing 
an account of the two expeditions—a most interest- 
ing work—entitled ‘“‘The Neighbours of the North 


Pole,” and it was to brace himself up after his labours 
that he set off on the tour which has proved fatal 
to him. 


Canon MacColl has unearthed an interesting piece of 
political history. It seems that when Disraeli formed his 
Cabinet in 1874 Lord Salisbury hesitated to join it because 
his relations with the Tory chief had been more than strained 
for several years. He recalled his denunciation of Dizzy 
in 1867 over household suffrage, and feared that his return to 
office under the leadership of that statesman would be mis- 
construed. In his perplexity Lord Salisbury consulted the 
greatest of his political foes. He submitted the case to 
Mr. Gladstone, who promptly decided that it was Lord 
Salisbury’s duty to enter the new Government instead of 
taking up a position of isolated independence, which would 
impair his usefulness. This advice was accepted, and to 
Mr. Gladstone it is probably due that Lord Salisbury is now 
at the head of the most powerful Government of modern 
times instead of sitting on the cross-benches of the House 
of Lords. 


Mr. Seymour H. Beard, whose name is among those 
of the hapless men of Dr. Jameson's expedition who 
perished in 
the fight, was 
the youngest 
son of the 
late Mr. 
Thomas 
seard, well 
known as a 
solicitor in 
the City, of 
which he was 


also at one 
time Under- 
Sheriff. Mr. 


Seymour 

seard joined 
the forces of 
the Chartered 
Company 
about 
eighteen 
months ago, 
and was pro- 
moted to the 
rank of cor- 
poral some 
six months before his death. His last letter home was 
written in excellent spirits, in spite of his long march of 
five hundred miles and the prospect of severe fighting. 
He was only twenty-four years of age. 


Sir Maurice James O’Connell, Bart., died at his 
residence, Lake View House, Killarney, on Jan. 16. The 
deceased Baronet, who had reached his seventy-fourth 
year, was son to the late Mr. James O’Connell, youngest 
rother to the Liberator, Daniel O’Connell. Sir Maurice 
was Deputy-Lieutenant and High Sheriff of his native 
county of Kerry. His eldest son was killed in the Zulu 
War, and Mr. Donald Ross O'Connell, his second son, now 
succeeds to the title and estates. 





Photo Arthur Weston, Newgate Street. 
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A new association was formed at a meeting at the 
Mansion House on Wednesday, Jan. 29, for the estab- 
lishment of the ‘British Empire League,” which is 
to take the place of the declining or abortive scheme of 
ne Federation,” and the objects of which are 
simply to promote mutual arrangements between Great 
Britain, India, and the Colonies for their common defence, 
naval and military, and for their commerce, to obtain for 
the Colonies freedom to negotiate with each other uporr 
matters of trade, and the extension of postal communica- 
tions. The Duke of Devonshire is the president of this 
new association. Sir John Lubbock and Sir Robert Herbert, 
of the Colonial Office, took part in the first meeting. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, accompanied by 
Princess Leatrice, Princess Christian, and the Duchess of 
Albany, was last week awaiting the arrival of the mortal 
remains of Prince Henry of Battenberg on the shores of 
England, while the arrangements for his funeral, to be per- 
formed at Whippingham Church, must have occupied the 
attention of the royal family. On Monday evening they 
were joined by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke 
of York, and Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales. The 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught next day returned to 
Osborne. Prince Louis of Battenberg and Prince Francis 
Joseph of Battenberg were with the royal family. 

The ship, II.M.S8. Blenheim, to which the body of Prince 
Ifenry had been transferred from the Blonde at Madeira, 
arrived at Plymouth on Monday morning, received instruc- 
tions from Osborne, and in the afternoon came on to 
l’ortsmouth. On Tuesday morning she entered that har- 
bour, where she was met by the royal yacht A/berta, with 
the Prince of Wales, Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, 
the Duke of Connaught, and the two Battenberg Princes 
on board, A short funeral service was performed in the 
captain’s cabin, fitted up as a mortuary chapel, by the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Rey. J. Blunn, naval chaplain 
of the Blenheim; the body of Prince Lenry was then 
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convinced supporters of the Monroe Doctrine, as origin- 
ally understood. He shared the feelings of horror and 
indignation excited by the terrible massacres and cruelties 
inflicted upon the Armenians under the wretched misrule 
of the Sultan, but he denied that England singly, without 
the co-operation of the other European Powers, could 
attempt the military occupation of those provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey, so remote from the sea, enclosed by 
almost impassable mountains, and inhabited by a 
rude and fanatical population. it was, further, as 
he showed, a mistake to suppose that either by any 
article of the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, or by the 
Cyprus Convention, England was bound to interfere’ by 
force, and acting separately from the other Powers on 
behalf of the oppressed subjects of the Sultan. In con- 
clusion, his Lordship observed that, in these times, all 
parts of the British mpire must draw together, and we 
must think not only of English domestic interests, but 
hold ourselves ready to defend the security of our colonial 
fellow-subjects, who would in return give us their sym- 
pathy and support in our own troubles. 


The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour on Monday spoke at a 
meeting of Conservatives and Unionists at Bristol, dis- 
cussing the question of support to voluntary or religious 
denominational schools, which he exemplified by the system 


the election of the Earl of Denbigh, who obtained 4708 
votes, and the other candidate, Lord Wolverton, 483. 

In connection with the Technical Education work of 
the London County Council, the Duke of Devonshire on 
Jan. 31 addressed a meeting at the Queen’s Hall, con- 
gratulating that body upon the results ulready-obtained. 

A complimentary dinner was given by the Sports Club 
on Jan. 29 to Sir Augustus Hemming, the new Governor 
of British Guiana, on the eve of his de parture ; but he is 
first to assist in the conferences at Paris concerning the 
trade of the Niger. 

The opponents of increased Government grants to 
elementary schools established by voluntary efforts for 
Church or other religious education held a London meeting 
on Jan. 30, at which the Right Hon, H. I. Asquith, M.P., 
was the principal speaker. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the managing director cf the 
Chartered Company of British South Africa at Capetown, 
arrived in England on Tuesday morning, landed at 
Plymouth, and came up to London. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Alfred Beit, one of the London directors, und by 
Dr. Rutherford Harris, secretary to that company. Disturb- 
ing telegrams from Johannesburg, of anonymous author- 
ship, were published in London afewday 8 ugo, CONC erning the 





removed and conveyed by the A/berta to be landed at Rast 
Cowes, passing through the lines of the naval squadron 
anchored at Spithead, with the firing of minute-guns. 


At three o'clock in the afternoon the Queen, with the 
children of Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg, came 
from Osborne in a closed carriage to the Trinity Pier, where 
the Alberta lay, and the other Princes and Princesses were 
assembled there to receive the body of the dead. Her 
Majesty, supported by her two Indian servants, walked on 
board the yacht, and placed a wreath on the coffin, as did 
also the Princess of. Wales and her daughters, after which 
they all returned to Osborne. 


The funeral ceremony, which took place on Wednesday 
at two o'clock, will be described in our next publication, 
and will afford subjects for our artists’ pencils in a series 
of illustrations, The coffin was actually landed two hours 
before the funeral, and was conveyed to Whippingham 
Church by a procession, in which the Queen and all the 
Princes and, Princesses joined at the East Cowes pier. 


Lord Salisbury on Friday, Jan. 31, was entertained 
at dinner at the Hétel Métropole, by the Nonconformists’ 
Unionist Association ; Sir George Chubb was in the chair. 
The Prime Minister delivered a political speech of con- 
siderable importance ; he said that Ireland has now learned 
that Home Rule cannot be obtained, and would be no 
remedy for her evils; that it has been further discredited, 
as a system of government, by recent events affecting the 
unions between Austria and Hungary, Sweden and 
Norway, and the position of the Transvaal. With regard to 
America, he declared that her Majesty’s Government were 


THE ISLAND OF TRINIDAD. 


See “ Our Illustrations.” 


prevailing in Treland and in Scotland; and, with regard to 
the atrocities in Armenia and Asia Minor, stating that 
Great Britain had not prevented Russian intervention 
there, but that Russia had not been willing to undertake 
such action. If Europe had failed in doing what it might 
have done, it was not England who was in fault or who 
ought to be blamed for events so disgraceful to civilised 
humanity ; but the consequences would be disastrous to 
the Turkish Empire. Mr. Balfour also contributed some 
words of eulogy to the renown of the British Empire, and 
the liberality of its rule, conducted in no selfish spirit, but 
to the profit of all nations. 

The Irish Home Rule (Anti-Parnellite) Parliamentary 
party has lost the services of Mr. Justin McCarthy as 
Chairman, his resignation being ascribed to the state of 
his health. A meeting of the Parnellite section at Dublin 
on Monday was addressed by Messrs. John and William 
Redmond. 

The polling at the Brixton election on Jan. 30 resulted 
in the victory of the Conservative candidate, the Hon. W. 
Evelyn Hubbard, who got 4493 votes against 2131 for 
Mr. E. W. Nunn, the Radical candidate. The Right Hon. 
J. Morley has spoken at Arbroath and at Forfar as 
candidate for the Montrose Burghs. 


The Sunderland election petition by Mr. 8. Storey, 
the defeated candidate, against the Conservative sitting 
member, Mr. Doxford, has been dismissed after the due 
judicial investigation. 

The vacant seat in the London County Council left by 
the retirement of the Duke of Norfolk has been filled by 


state of affairs in that town and in the gold-fields district. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain, 
has issued a semi-official note cautioning the public not 


hastily to believe such alarmist reports. President Kriiger 


and the Transvaal Government declare them to be utter 
falsehoods. The gold-mines in general haye resumed work, 
and the town is now restored to a secure and orderly 
condition. 

There is little or no important news from the European 
Continental capitals; the proceedings of the German 
Reichstag and the French Chamber of Deputies are 
uninteresting. The late Spanish Military Governor of 
Cuba, Marshal Martinez Campos, has returned to Spain. 
His successor, General Weyler, has to deal with the rebel- 
lion, which is still unchecked. 

Prince Ferdinand of Coburg, the ruler of Bulgaria, has 
returned to Sofia, the capital of that State, from his visit to 
Italy, where he had an interview with Pope Leo XIII., at 
the Vatican, and failed to mitigate the severe ecclesiastical 
censure he has incurred by the proposed christening of his 
baby son, Prince Boris, according to the rites of the 
Eastern Church. His wife’s parents, the Duke and Duchess 
of Parma, and his mother, Princess Clementine, are said 
also to be much displeased by this act of disloyalty to the 
Roman Catholic Church, of which Prince Ferdinand is still 
a member. They reside near Vienna, and he called upon 
them as he passed that way. The rite, which is not a 
baptism but a chrism, or anointing, will now be performed, 
to gratify the Bulgarians—and possibly to conciliate 
Russia. ‘The mother of the infant Prince goes on a long 
visit to her own friends. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
I TAKE A SMALL PART IN A VERY IMPORTANT CEREMONY. 
I was landed from the Sirius to do duty with the main 
guard on the Governor's side of the Tank Stream in 


Sydney Cove—as it was afterwards called, in honour of 


Lord Sydney, though there was some talk at first of calling 
the settlement Albion. 

Day and night for a week, when not on sentry duty, I 
had to remain close to the guard tent, 
for in it were placed the colours of the 
detachment, which Major Ross had had 
trouble enough, as he said, to get per- 
mission to bring with us, and which 
had to be guarded. Besides the pair of 
colours there were many important 
boxes, containing papers, ammunition, 
and the like, and the guard tent was 
the rallying point in case of a mutiny 
or of an attack by the natives. 

In the bustle and excitement of the 
first week after our landing I saw nor 
heard nothing of Will and Mary. 

Only some of the prisoners had as 
yet been landed, and these were at work 
on the other side of the cove, felling 
the great trees and erecting rough huts 
and tents in readiness for the general 
disembarkation, while no women were 
allowed on shore for the first week. 
But on my side of the stream the live 
stock and plants and seeds were landed, 
and stock was taken of our possessions. 
It was then found that we had four 
mares, two stallions, four cows, one 
bull, one bull calf, and a few sheep, 
poultry, goats, and hogs, all of which 
Captain Phillip had bought at the 
Cape. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary the fifth, five women were landed 
and escorted to our side of the cove, and 
as I saw them coming towards where I 
was keeping guard, I thought one of 
these might be Mary Broad. But she 
was not among them, and it afterwards 
turned out that these women were 
dlestined for Norfolk Island, whither 
Lieutenant King was bound in the 
Supply. 

Ilowever, on the following day all 
the ships’ boats were got out, and by 
sunset that night every prisoner in the 
flect was landed and encamped. When 
all were on shore a muster roll was 
called, and it was found that from the 
day we left England until our arrival 
the number of deaths of all parties in 
the expedition only numbered forty- 
eight. 

It was a very dreadful night, for 
before the tents could be~ properly 
secured an awful storm came upon us, 
with such thunder and lightning and 
rain as I had never dreamed of, and 
man as I thought myself to be, my 
heart was filled with fear. Many of our 
live stock were killed by the hurricane, 
and Major Ross lost five sheep, in which 
he took great pride, but I confess I was 
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me much trouble in straying away, and I feared to meet 
with natives when searching for them. 

Lieutenant Fairfax I had seen very little of during this 
first week on shore, for the Governor, as we now took 
good Commodore, had found him a great 
deal of work surveying the ground, he being much skilled 


to calling our 


in this science. 

There was terrible work that night among the depraved 
characters who were landed, and I shuddered when I heard 
afterwards, from my comrades doing duty on that side of 
the cove, at the fearful scenes which they had witnessed, 
when I thought that Mary was among the women who, 
twas said, had led to all the riot, although, poor girl, she 
had nought in common with the vicious wretches by whom 
she was surrounded, 

The next morning at ten o'clock everybody belonging 
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to the settlement was assembled on the banks of the little 
rivulet to hear Governor Phillip read his commission. 

We Marines were all under arms, and only one sentry 
was left at the guard tent. Our colours were unrolled, and 
our drummers and fifers played good music as we fell into 
line. 

The prisoners were all drawn up at a short distance, and 
then the Governor, and all the officials of the settlement, 
and our regimental officers and the ships’ officers, assembled 
in front of us. 

A camp table stood handy, and on this were a lot of 
papers, which Mr. Collins read out in a clear voice. These 
documents were the commissions of the Governor and our 
Commandant (who was appointed Lieutenant-Governor), 
and Mr. Collins himself, who was the Judge-Advocate ; 
the parson and the Surveyor-General; all had their 





not sorry to lose them, for I had been 
given the charge of them, and they cost 


The Governor reading his commission in Botany Bay, 
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commissions read also, and everyone was much impressed 
with the ceremony. 

The Governor very prettily thanked the detachment 
for its services, and then he ordered the convicts to sit 
down, as he wanted them to pay attention to what he had 
to say. 

Then it was that among the crowd of abandoned felons 
I saw. for the first time since I had left England, Will 
Bryant and Mury Broad. They were seated together hold- 
ing each other’s hands, and seemingly quite indifferent to 
all that was going on about them; and I saw that every 
now and then the girl would let her eyes dwell lovingly 
upon the face of the man for whom she had dared so much. 

I learnt afterwards that this was the first time they had 
met since leaving England. The male prisoners had been 
marched on to this parade ground from one direction, and 
the females from 


and 


another 
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Lieutenant, ‘‘and Mary Broad and Bryant are to be 
married next Sunday.” 

‘«Tt is about time they were, Sir,” 
make bold to ask if you saw how the young woman 
behaved herself last Thursday when we were paraded ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I saw them, and I saw nothing to find 


labours of the husbandman at home, but every one of 
you must and shall do your share towards making the 
community happy and prosperous. And we shall begin 
by erecting comfortable dwellings for the officers and men 
of the Marine detachment, and afterwards suitable houses 
for yourselves.” 

Then the Governor spoke in kinder tones, and reminded 
them that the greater number had already forfeited their 
lives to their country by their wickedness, but by the 
leniency of his Majesty's Government they were given 
this chance to redeem their characters, and he would do 
all he could for those who deserved his clemency. 

Then he concluded by saying, and you may depend 
upon it that some of us paid strict attention to his words; 
‘‘T propose, as a means of settling some of you in a 
comfortable manner, that such among you as appear to 
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I replied. ‘‘ May I 


fault with in Mary's behaviour. She has shown that 
she is deeply attuched to Bryant, *twas natural 
enough she should be pleased to see him. What fault 
have you to tind with her for that ?” and he wheeled about 
and faced me. 

‘No, fault, Sir, if you think her conduct becoming in 
a modest young woman,” said I somewhat timidly. 

‘‘Look here, Dew, my lad, I am afraid that you are a 
deuced sight too virtuous and easily shocked in matters of 
love-making to understand such a woman as Mary. I am 

quite certain that 
no young woman 


and 


of your choosing 





then, for the first 
time, many of the 
men and women 





recognised among 
their fellow-exiles | 
some old acquaint- 


? 


ances. 

Mary and Will 
were strange 
tho it st med, 





er a age 
but little changed 


from when I saw 
t last, and the 
irl looked pleased 
ind happy, as Wf, 
forsoocth, ‘twas 
s thing t 
pl f to | 
is ati 
] did t 
Ss tl oirl 
was t ™ 
v1 l up in 
ner Loy to have 
eves for any but 
hi ind as for 
Will, he held 
down nis head, 


looked as if he 
felt awkward and 


ashamed at being 


voice that could 


everv 


idlressed them, 


is nearly as | 
could — rei iber 
when I wrote the 
speech in my log 
book, in these 
words. Said he 


‘*Prisoners, I 


have given you a 

very fair trial 

during the passage 

out, and I have 

had some of you é. 

working under my He 

own eye for the ; 

last week, and I t y r~ > 
am sorry to say f Te ee - 


that I think many 
of you are incor- 
rigible and 
hardened 
that nothing but 

severity will induce to behave properly. Make no mistake 
bout it,” and here his voice grew terribly hard and stern, 
‘if the scenes of last night are attempted to be repeated, 
the guard has orders to fire upon you, to put a stop to 
Therefore, for your own sakes 
I implore you to take heed. Out of some six hundred of 
you who ought to work, not more than two hundred have 
shown an inclination todo so. Very well, I will take care 
that the industrious shall not labour for the idle—those 
who do not work shall not eat. In England, thieving 
poultry is punished with death, and there poultry is 
plentiful. Here a fowl is of the utmost consequence to 
the settlement, for they are reserved to breed, as well as 
every other species of stock; therefore, understand me, 
whoever steals the most trifling article of stock or pro- 
visions shall be punished with death. It will be grievous 
to my feelings to exercise severity, but the welfare of all 
demands most rigid execution of the laws.” He stopped 


case- 


“ We 


rogues, 


your riotous debauchery. 


for a while, and then resumed, in a milder tone: ‘‘ The 
work you will be called upon to do will not even equal the 





are not criminals, but as honest as any man or woman 
wish it, and as are suitable, shall be lawfully married, and 
begin g.new life respectably.” 

After this we fired three volleys, and all the officers had 
dinner with the Governor. The detachment was marched 
back to the cheering sound of drums and fifes to its 
encampment, und the convicts to their rough huts and 
tents, 

CHAPTER XIV. 
WILL BRYANT AND MARY BROAD ARE MARRIED. 


The next day or two went by quickly enough. The 
prisoners were set to work at building, and our detachment 
was occupied in guarding them. 

One afternoon Lieutenant Fairfax came to the guard- 
tent where I was on duty. 

‘‘ Dew,” said he, ‘‘Iam afraid you can no longer act 
as my servant. The Governor says we are to have convict 
servants in future, and that the redcoats are wanted for 
duty. I have spoken to the Governor,” went on the 


willever get trans. 
ported on your 
account,” 

I saw that the 
Lieutenant did not 
half like my bold. 
ness in having 
been so free with 
my opinions, so | 
only saluted by 
way of reply. 

But Mr. Fair- 
fax was only 
putting me in my 


proper place, as 


I, having. more 
sense now, well 
understood, and 


he was by no 
means 
with 
went on 


annoyed 


me, for he 


Na, 
at 
ui 


eae 


‘T am going 


aw, nop ve y 
4 
wr 


: 
* As 


exploring for some 
days directly, and 
I sha’n’t 
much opportunity 


hay e 
of secing you. 
Remember, Dew, 
do your duty like 
i soldier 
man, as you hav 
and 


and a 
been doing, 
you will get along 
all right. I 
spoken well of you 
to the officers, and 
tis likely that they 
not 


have 





will forget 
recommend- 
auion. That will 
do, Dew, for the 


present. (iood- 


my 


bye.” 

** Good-bye to 
you, Sir,” said I, 
and was about to 
salute again when 





he caught m y 


hand and shook 
it, saying 
“Tis no crime 


against military 





law to shake 

hands with an 

honest comrade ; 

= so let us shake 

~ hands first and 

ae salute afterwards, 

then all will be 

wae" according to 
Cocker.” 

here.”’ ~ Then he slewed 

on his heel and 

walked off, leaving me very much affected by his 


good - natured condescension. 

On Sunday, February the tenth, the Reverend Richaid 
Johnson held divine service under a big tree, the detach- 
ment and all the prisoners being paraded to hear the 
service read. 

Then after the service Mr. Collins stepped to the front 
and read fromn a piece of paper a list of men anl women 
who were to be married, and the first two names he read 
out were Mary Broad and William Bryant. When the'r 
names were read out, Mary and Bryant stepped forward, 
and Mr. Fairfax, who was standing with a group of officers 
near the Governor, smiled encouragingly at them, and the 
girl’s face seemed to me suddenly to grow more beautiful 
than ever, as her eyes lit up with an answering smile, but 
yet could I see that her whole frame was shaking like an 
aspen leaf, 

The Governor said a few words in an undertone to the 
parson, and then he turned to the Lieutenant and said 
something to him, and the Lieutenant saluted, and I could 
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see he was explaining to the Governor that these two were 
the prisoners on whose behalf he had spoken. 

Then Captain Phillip bade Will and Mary approach 
closer to him, and he spoke to them in a kindly way, but 
not so quietly that we could not hear what he said. 

‘You, Bryant,” said he, ‘‘and you, Mary Broad, I 
have deterinined shall be the first couple married in the 
settlement. Lieutenant Fairfax has spoken to me about 
you, and has told me your history. He says I can take 
his word for it that you will turn out good settlers. I hope 
you will justify the interest he takes in you, and that you 
especially, William Bryant, will remember that in the love 
of this young woman you have a very sheet-anchor to hold 
you to a life of honest endeavour and good conduct. 1 
shall take you to be a very poor and paltry fellow indeed, 
despite your bodily strength, if you go to leeward with 
such an incentive to a good life as I belieye this girl Mary 
Broad will prove. Now, Mr. Chaplain, proceed with the 
ceremony.” 

Will Bryant held up his head, saluted the Governor, 
and spoke up like a man, 

‘*God bless your Honour! You may rely upon it, Sir, 
that I will do my duty, and that Mary, here, my wife that 
is to be, will make me as good a man as you have among 
us prisoners.” : 

‘Tt will go hard with you, Sir, if she does not make 
you a better,” answered Captain Phillip quickly. But 
still I saw he was pleased with Bryant’s words. 

And then Mary, not a whit abashed, although her 
hands shook and her bosom heaved as she spoke out so 
that we could all hear her, said — 

‘* And I thank you, Sir, too; and I thank Mr. Fairfax 
for this good act. But, Sir’—and here her black eyes 
{lashed and sparkled as in the old days, and one hand stole 
out into Will’s—* but, Sir, we are not criminals, but as 
honest as any man or woman here, bond or free.” 

“Tut, tut, girl!” said the Governor somewhat 
impatiently—for how was he to know that Will and Mary 
were different from any other law-breakers ?--and I half 
feared he would get angry and knock the ceremony on the 
head at once; but my Lieutenant again said something in 
a low voice to him, and then he smiled and said 

‘** Well, well, I know no distinctions at present, but 
plenty of distinctions will be made in the future as people 
by their conduct deserve them. Smugglers, thieves, and 
all the rest of you make a fresh start from to-day. Now, 
Mr. Chaplain, go ahead and splice them. You know there 
is a long list of names to go through yet, and we have no 
time for speech-making over each couple.” 

Then the parson solemnly read the service, and a ring 
which was lent by the Governor himself for the purpose 
was used for the ceremony ; but the parson only put it on 
the woman’s finger and took it off again and made it go 
the rounds, and then returned it to the Governor. 

Our Commandant, Major Ross, made a little joke of 
this about the danger of letting such people see gold rings, 
and the care the parson took not to let it out of his hands, 

But the Commodore soon put a stop to this. Said he, 
‘‘No, no, Major; no joking, please. These people have 
feelings, you know, and it is not necessary or seemly to be 
always reminding them of the past.” 

And so Mary Broad became Mary Bryant, and as I was 
marched off from the parade-ground I felt that I had quite 
got over any weakness I once had in that quarter. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SETTLEMENT AT PORT JACKSON. 


In order that I may get to that part of my life’s experiences 
which I wish to relate fully, it is necessary that I give but 
scant account of what happened in the settlement up to 
the month of October in the year 1788, when I left it for 
some months and made a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope 
in the Sirius. 

As I have said, Lieutenant King was dispatched in 
the Supply, with stores and implements of all kinds, to 
form a settlement at Norfolk Island, a very fertile spot 
situated about three hundred leagues from the mainland, 
it being in the Governor's mind that the island would grow 
crops for the main settlement, where the soil was not so 
good as it was thought to be. 

Mr. King took with him Mr. Cunningham, the master’s 
mate of the Sirius, Mr. Thomas Jamison, surgeon’s matey 
Mr. Roger Morley, an adventurer who had been a master 
weaver, and had volunteered for the expedition to teach the 
people how to weave flax, which it was thought would 
thrive well on the island ; two Marines and one seaman from 
my ship, nine male and six female convicts. All the 
convicts selected were men of good build and strength, for 
it was thought that, besides their other labours, they should 
cut down some of the tall pines growing on this island, which 
might serve to supply masts to ships calling at Port Jackson 
in the future. 

The Supply sailed out from between the headlands of 
Port Jackson on February the fifteenth, and on the 
seventeenth discovered and named an island after the first 
Lord of the Admiralty—-Lord Howe. This place, though 
smallin extent, is yet of some fertility, and is about one 
hundred and thirty leagues from the mainland. Although 
barely two leagues in length, the south end rises to a great 
height, and about ten miles away is a vast pyramidal rock, 
which was named after Lieutenant Ball, who commanded 
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the Supply. The expedition arrived safely at Norfolk 
Island, and the brig returned to port on the nineteenth of 
March. 

Our settlement now began to show signs of progress. 
The married convicts for the most part were industrious, 
and the Governor had given to each couple a small plot of 
land to cultivate; and the Bryants, so I heard, were getting 
to be well liked for consistent efforts and steady industry. 
The country all around the cove being so poor, a farm was 
begun at a place called Rose Hill, some miles up an arm of 
the waters of Port Jackson; a fine brick house was built 
for the Governor and a hewn-stone hut for the Lieutenant- 
Jovernor; store-houses were also built of stone, and a 
barracks for our men was begun; meanwhile, both we 
Marines and our prisoners had to lodge in roughly made 
huts. Each of our officers was allowed a grant of two 
acres of land and a convict labourer to cultivate the soil. 

Soon after we landed there began a serious difference 
between our Commandant, Major Ross, and the Governor 
about the duties of the Marines, and the people in the 
settlement took sides in the matter. The trouble came 
about in this way. One of my comrades, Private Joseph 
Hunt, struck another named Will Dempsey, and was tried 
by court-martial. The sentence of the Court was that 
I{unt was either to ask public pardon before the detach- 
ment of Dempsey or receive one hundred lashes. The 
Major regarded this sentence as contrary to military law, 
because it gave the prisoner a choice of punishments, and 
ordered the Court to alter the sentence, and this the Court 
refused to do. Then Major Ross ordered the officers of the 
Court under arrest, and, as they were wanted for duty, the 
Governor tried to square the matter between the Major and 
his officers. The officers held to their sentence, and the 
Major held to it that he would have them under arrest, 
and so, after some weeks of persuasion and finding that no 
good came of it, Captain Philip ordered the officers to 
return to their duty. This was the beginning of the 
trouble between the military and civil authorities, and 
it lasted till the detachment returned to England, and was 
a source of great worry and vexation to our good Governor 
during his time of office, to see men that he liked 
personally at loggerheads. Major Ross knew his duty, 
and was perhaps a little sensitive about the dignity of the 
detachment. He did not, for instance, like the notion of 
our men being employed as jailers ; but Captain Phillip con- 
sidered that it was our duty to help push the work of build- 
ing by seeing that the prisoners laboured hard. Our Major 
thought our duty was simply to form an armed guard for 
the defence of the settlement against mutiny on the part of 
the convicts or attacks by the natives. Captain Phillip 
also wanted our officers to form part of the civil court, but 
they did not consider their commissions entitled them to 
act in such a capacity. Another cause of ill-feeling was 
that the Governor thought it wise to form into constables 
the better behaved of the prisoners, and some of these 
fellows had the impudence to make prisoners of some of 
the men of the detachment, and Major Ross was, as I 
think he well might be, very indignant about it. 

The prisoners were a miserable lot of creatures, who 
knew little or nothing of agriculture, and less, if possible, 
of the useful building trades and suchlike arts, and so we 
progressed very slowly in these things, and suffered many 
hardships. 

We were constantly trying to make friends with the 
natives, who seemed harmless enough, but very stupid. 
They were quite naked, and had no habitations, except for 
a kind of screen made of the bark of trees, which they 
erected as a protection against the wind and rain, and 
under the lee of which they lay down. ‘They seldom 
appeared in numbers exceeding twenty or thirty, and 
they lived chiefly by fishing. Their only arms were clubs 
and roughly made spears and a kind of javelin, which they 
threw at an enemy in such a clever manner that it would 
describe a circle in the air and return to them. Although 
they were, as a rule, terribly frightened of our firearms, 
yet they were by no means to be despised, on account of 
their treachery, and, indeed, the Governor was actually 
badly wounded by one of them, who threw his spear at his 
Excellency with unerring aim; but yet Captain Phillip 
would never revenge himself upon the savages. 

There were no wild beasts or other monsters to add to 
the terrors of our position, except very ferocious sharks, 
with which the waters of the bay were infested. There 
was one curious animal, called a kangaroo, which walked 
and leapt upon its hind legs in a very diverting manner, 
and there were hundreds of bright-coloured parrots. 

Notwithstanding the Governor's expressed determina- 
tion to put down crime witha strong hand, one of the 
sailors of the Alexander was caught in some rascality a 
day or two after our formal landing, and the rascal was 
drummed out of the camp with his hands tied behind him, 
our drummer playing the ‘‘ Rogues’ March”; and one of 
our own men was given one hundred lashes a little later. 

I must not forget to mention that the first settler was a 
prisoner named James Ruse. To him the Governor lent 
thirty acres of land, at a place called Parramatta; this was 
in November 1789. This man married and had one child, 
and being a very industrious man, was able to support 
himself in a year or so; whereupon his Excellency, being 
greatly pleased thereat, granted him the land as his own, 
and it was formally deeded to him on February the twenty- 
second, 1792, under the name of Experiment Farm. 

(To be continued.) 








THOUGHTS ON CRITICISM. 
BY ANDREW LANG. 


Lord Cockburn begins his Life of Jeffrey by calling him 
‘the first of English critics.” The words arouse the 
critical mind to thought. If Jeffrey, with his very limited 
knowledge, with his yet more limited taste, with the blank 
places in his perceptions, the numbness, as it were, of 
many of his sensory nerves, if he, the assailant of Scott, 
the hammer of Wordsworth, the enthusiast for ‘‘ The 
Paradise of Coquettes,” if he be the first of British critics, 
is it worth while to be a British critic at all or to read 
British criticism? It is a fact that among Jeffrey’s reviews 
of poetry I remember none so enthusiastic as his review 
of ‘‘ The Paradise of Coquettes”! As a mere humble 
retainer of Dame Criticism, the ‘‘ Paradise” strikes me as 
a very belated, weak, and cheap imitation of Pope. 

But people may say Jeffrey is not the Prince of 
Criticism. I don’t think he is, de jure, but he certainly 
wore the crown. And if not Jeffrey, who is the rightful 
Prince ? If one thinks of Dr. Johnson, who also wore the 
purple, one remembers, alas! his treatment of ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
and his general usage of Gray. If we cast our eyes on 
Mr. Matthew Arnold we cannot forget his preference of 
**Enoch Arden” to all of Lord Tennyson's poems; his 
opinion that Shelley’s Letters outshine his songs; his 
apparent inability to admire any contemporary—except 
Miss Ingelow. ‘To my mind, Miss Ingelow has never had 
all her reward of renown; still, ‘‘ there are degrees.” As 
a critic, Addison is too remote, though a taste which went 
right about Milton and ‘‘ Chevy Chase” can seldom have 
gone wrong. Perhaps poets are the best critics, but then 
one recalls Coleridge on Tennyson’s metrical gifts, and 
Wordsworth’s rather marked inability to see more than ‘‘a 
pretty piece of heathenism ”’ in Keats, or good in anything 
not his own. We observe Burns in awful admiration of 
Aikenside, and Scott equalling (quite seriously) Joanna 
Baillie with Shakspere, and Byron holding higher than 
need be the banner of Pope, above such Claudians as 
Coleridge and Wordsworth and himself. Where we 
find knowledge, sensitiveness, power, in a critic (as in a 
great contemporary) we also find want of balance, con- 
sistency, and of equable freedom from excess. Where, in 
brief, is the faultless critic ? Who sees literature steadily, 
and whole, and without personal or other bias? Our 
contemporaries we cannot judge, of course, but men will 
pick up a prejudice against the dead even. Nobody 
is so made that the notes of all good literature 
have a pre-established harmony with his own chords, 
There are breaks and jars. Lay the critical lute 
on a table, and play the famous other lutes beside 
it (as in Walton’s image), it does not respond equally 
well to all. The world, on the whole, seems wiser than 
the wisest individual, securus judicat. 

The young critic, to whom I would tenderly address 
myself, may reflect on these facts when he feels inclined 
to be cocksure. A thing may be good, though not good 
for him; just as ‘‘Lycidas” is good, though not for 
Dr. Johnson ; and Wordsworth, though not for Jeffrey. 
I know no more natural temptation than that which 
whispers to each critic that he is right in every case. 
Yet we see that our betters (for our betters they were, 
O young men!) were very often wrong, and we, too, 
may be fallible. Really, when we reflect on it, one 
wonders that we have the courage to damn a bad novel 
or a minor poet. The tale may be a “‘ Richard Feverel,” 
the poetaster may be a Keats or a Wordsworth. Thereisa 
profane tale of Charles Baudelaire bidding somcone be very 
careful with some hideous little South Sea or Gold Coast 
idol or fetish. ‘‘ He may be the right one!” I think of 
this when a new poem or novel comes ‘‘ under my lash.” 
It seems very dull, dirty, pompous, pessimistic, affected, 
but—it may be the right one! Keats was the right one, 
so was Wordsworth, so was Shelley, so was Tennyson, and 
how little our critical fathers knew it! They never recog- 
nised ‘‘ Christabel,” the critics. Their failure seems as 
impossible as if you did not see sunrise, or hear ‘all the 
angels singing out of heaven,” but they were blind and 
deaf. Southey ‘could not see it”; I am not quite sure 
that Lamb could. ‘‘The subtlety of Nature exceeds the 
subtlety of man,” says Bacon, and the manifold subtleties of 
literature are too varied for the versatility of any individual 
critic. We all do err, more than semel insanivimus omnes. 
Mr. Browning’s later works may bg his best; I feel afraid 
to say ‘“‘No.”” Lord Tennyson’s dramas may be the most 
priceless jewels in his crown. J ne faut jamais jurer de 
rien! I feel quite disgustingly fallible ; I wonder anybody 
eyer listens to any of us—not that the public really cares 
very much for what we say. Still, do let us be careful, 
especially the young ones. I would willingly hope that they 
are always quite right, and utter the verdict of the future. 
Still, they are human, and theirs is an awful responsibility. 
Not that I am conscious of ever having made a critical 
mistake myself, even when I differ from them ; that is one 
reason, among others, why I doubt even their infallibility. 

After all, though everybody is often wrong, one reads 
criticism. One reads it, as Mr. Arnold drank wine, 
because one likes it. One is pleased to hear the response 
which a work evokes from a reflective, sensitive, and 
educated mind. It may be a jarring dissonance, or it may 
be a pleasing cadence. One is curious to hear, one is 
charmed or vexed, as the case may be. 
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Our national interest, which is wholesome, in British 
military performances on a small scale in Africa or Asia 
may be sufficiently gratified without any bloodshed—for 
there is no glory in fighting men of an inferior race—when 
immediate success has been gained by skilful arrangement 
and management. Now, King Prempeh, or Qwaku 
Dua III., of Coomassie, not so valiant as his redoubtable 
predecessors, has feebly yielded to be led into captivity 
at a fort on the sea - coast, Let us not overrate the 
value of this result, which is as yet, probably, only 
the first necessary step towards the difficult and rather 
anxious task of establishing und securing British rule 
over an extensive region of the interior with several 
powerful chiefs and tribes grouped around the fallen 
Ashanti empire. ‘The credit mainly belongs to Colonel 
Sir Francis Scott and to Governor Maxwell, of Cape Coast 
Castle. Many officers of the expedition, more especially 
those of the Intelligence Department, commanders of 
scouting parties, collectors of native auxiliaries, Army 
Transport Corps, and Army Medical Staff officers, have 
merited professional rewards. ‘The English soldiers picked 
out from volunteer privates and non-commissioned officers 
of nearly twenty infantry regiments, Guards and Mine, 
have well borne theexhausting and somewhat perilous march 
up country, through a tropical forest amidst foul miasmatic 
exhalations, by which nearly a hundred men have been 
stricken with fever. Where the atmosphere is the only 
formidable enemy, but .is hostile in a degree almost 
inconceivable to those of our countrymen who may 
have experienced Indian, Soudanese, or South African 
campaigns, we suppose that a man who goes there and 
returns without hearing a shot fired has passed through 
as much danger as in two or three battles. Some, we fear, 
will not have escaped long injury to their health. 

Our Special Artist, Mr. IH. C. Seppings Wright, con- 
tributes to The Illustrated London News further sketches of 
the march from Cape Coast Castle to the river Prah, the 
boundary of the colony northward on the route toCoomassie. 
That river, about eighty miles from the coast, flowing from 
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From Sketches by our Special Artist, Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 








EXAPEDITIO N. 





the north-east, turns southward ten or twelve miles below 
Prahsu, and takes a course direct to the sea, being called 
in its lower part the Busum Prah. The region to the west 
of it, comprising portions of Denkera, Tufel, and Wassau, 
anciently formed the native Federal Empire of Denkera, 
which was overthrown by an Ashanti conqueror early in 
the eighteenth century. To the east, along the seacoast 
and forty or fifty miles inland, dwell the Fanti tribes, under 
the immediate rule of Cape Coast Castle. Proceeding 
towards the interior, we find the nations of Assin and Akim 
on the left or near bank of the Upper Prah. 

Our repeated hostilities with the Ashanti kingdom, 





THE MEN OF THE WEST YORKSHIRE REGIMENT DRYING THEIR 
CLOTHES IN THE SUN IN THEIR QUARTERS AT PRAHSU. 





beginning more than seventy years ago, and sometimes 
very fierce, have always been caused by the attempts of 
its rulers to subdue those nations and tribes which live 
between the Ashanti frontier and the sea. The only 
pretext for their incursions, and the immediate occasion 
of the war of 1874, was a claim of access to the coast, with 
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sovereignty over its natives, based upon the misinterpreta- 
tion of a treaty made with the Dutch Governor of Elmina, 
near Cape Coast Castle, before Elmina was transferred to 
the British dominions. On the defeat of King * Coffee 
Calealh” (Kwoffi Karikari) by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 


in that campaign, at the battles of Amoafu and 
Ordahsu, he renounced for ever all such claims: and 
the rulers of the Denkera, Assin, Akim, Adansi, and 


other inl 


ind territories became allies of the British Govern- 
ment. The Ashanti King promised also to pay a thousand 
muunces of gold for the costs of that war. It cannot be 
supposed for a moment that the failure to pay this debt 
has been the real occasion for sending the recent expedition. 
he fact is that King Prempeh, who has reigned since 1887, 
nd wh yt dominions still included the warlike States of 
Bekweh, Nsuta, Mampon, Djuabin, and Kokofu, has of 
late been preparing forces to recover the former empire 
of Adansi and Denkera, which had come under 
British protection. 


er Those 


It was to check these intrigues and this intended 
iggression that Governor Maxwell last year proposed 
the sending of a British Political Resident to Coomassie ; 
nd the refusal to admit one, with the evasive answers 
to other inquiries, was encountered by a declaration of 
war. Prempeh, having been deserted by the Bekweh 
nd Kokofu chiefs, and being opposed by the Adansi and 
Denkera, could not muster half the imperial forces that 
his uncle, a bolder and abler man, led forth in 1873. His 
, too, seems to have disgusted his chief supporters, 
fled from his capital they might have put 
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him to death. So it came to pass, after the scenes repre- 
sented in our Illustrations—the bustle of starting our little 
army from Cape Coast Castle, the sending up of boxes of 
stores on the heads of Fanti carriers, the advance of the 
Houssa armed police, the arrival of the Special Service 
Corps, good English soldiers, at Prahsu, and their further 
merch, with a road and bridges already made by the Royal 
Engineers and huts for their accommodation—that they 
quietly occupied Coomassie. Two days later, on Jan. 20, 
the troops were drawn up in the open square in that town 


+ 


of thatched huts; and there sat Mr. Maxwell, Sir Francis 
Scott, and Colonel Kempster upon three biscuit-boxes, 
waiting to speak to his Majesty, who was fetched out of his 
palace by Captain Donald Stewart with a guard of the 


Yorkshire Regiment. The Governor, through an interpreter, 
reminded Prempeh of his broken promises, and demanded 
fifty thousand ounces of gold. Prempeh said he had only 
got 680 ounces, which the Governor did not believe. His 
Excellency then ordered that the King, with his father and 
mother, his brother, his two uncles, two of his war-chiefs, 
and the Kings of Mampon, Ejesu, and Offinsu, should be 
respectfully conducted down tothe coast. John and Albert 
Ansah, English-speaking Princes of the royal family, who 
were lately in London with a forged treaty to deceive our 
Government, were handeuffed as criminals and sent to 
Cape Coast Castle for trial. 

We make no doubt that Prempeh and his family will 
personally be treated well, and his life will be safer at 
Elmina than at Coomassie. Knowing the past history of 
Ashanti warfare, it may well be understood that this expe- 
dition, in which not one man has been kiiled, if it has 
prevented a renewal of the sanguinary conflicts between 
different native tribes, has saved thousands of human 
lives. But the conquest of the Ashanti territories is likely 
to be an unprofitable and burdensome acquisition. 
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THE FUNERAL OF PRINCE 
HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 
In anticipation of the mournful cere- 
mony with which the mortal remains 
of the lamented Prince, who died of 
the effects of West African fever con- 
tracted in the Ashanti Expedition, 
are laid in their tomb near the island 
home of the Queen and of his sorrow- 
ing widow, it seems appropriate to 


descrite the situation of Osborne 
House and Whippingham Church. 
On the north shores of the Isle of 


Wight, at the point nearly opposite 
to the entrance to Southampton Water 
on the Hampshire coast, the estuary 
of the small river Medina, dividing 
West Cowes from East Cowes, merges 
in the well-known straits called the 
Solent and Spithead. The latter, 
farther eastward, where Ryde stands 
nearly opposite to Portsmouth, is the 
roadstead for the ordinary anchorage 
of ships of the Royal Navy; while the 
Solent affords passage to the ocean 
steam - traffic of Southampton, and 
West Cowes, in August, is the 
head-quarters of summer yachting. 
Although not fronting the open sea, 
her Majesty’s chosen marine residence 
at East Cowes thus has the advantage 
of being within sight of frequent and 
various interesting assemblages of 
vessels on the neighbouring waters, 
and this corner of the island, occupied 
by several parks with two or three 
adjacent rural hamlets, is secluded 
from the 
mu lti- 
tude of 


WHIPPINGHAM 


CHURCH. 


Queen and the royal family. This edifice is not like most 
other English village churches, but is a structure of cruci- 
form design, though of small dimensions, with a large central 
tower and spire, the German Romanesque style of archi- 
tecture having been preferred by the late Prince Albert for 
the building, and its internal decorations have an equally 
foreign aspect. A monument in white marble, sculptured 
by the late Mr. Theed, represents two angels crowning with 
a wreath the medallion bust of the Prince Consort, which 
was placed here in 1864, as the inscription states, ‘* by his 
broken-hearted and devoted widow, Queen Victoria.”” The 
chancel has two aisles, and the seats in the south aisle, out 
of view from the nave, are reserved for her Majesty and 
the royal family at divine worship. Upon the present 
occasion of the funeral these seats are removed, the floor 
is levelled, and a temporary platform, to bear the coffin, 
is constructed between two of the columns in front 
of the royal pew. ‘The special choir, under the direction of 
Dr. Bridge, occupies the gallery on the east side; and Sir 
Walter Parratt, from St. Chapel, Windsor, 
presides at the organ. Other details of the funeral 
arrangements will be found in a separate account; it need 
only here be remarked with reference to our Illustrations 
of Whippingham Church that the royal mourners from 
Osborne House, alighting at the lych gate of the church- 
yard, walk along a covered path to the private door on the 
south side of the church, and that their seats are placed 
out of view of the congregation. ‘The site for the grave of 
Prince Henry of Battenberg was selected by h’s widow, 
Princess Beatrice, when she went to the church with her 
brother, the Duke of Connaught, on the third day after 
receiving the news of her husband's death, It was in this 
church that they were married on July 23, 1885, a circum- 
stance of affecting recollections, which we hope will not 
undulyaugment and prolong her natural grief. The Princess 
is henceforth to be the occupier of Osborne Cottage, 
formerly the residence of Sir Henry Ponsonby, and will 
not, it is understood, accompany the Queen to the Riviera. 


George's 





common 
visitors and tourists. The 
manorial estate of Osborne, 
anciently named Oyster- 
bourne, was purchased by 
the Queen and the Prince 
Consort in 1840, and with 
subsequent additions in- 
cludes about five thousand 
acres of land, forming a 
yeninsula of rising ground 
feuntel on three sides by 
the waters of the Solent and 
the Medina, and extending 
southward to the high road 
from Newport to Ryde. 
The mansion erected for her 
Majesty’s abode is a stately 
building in the Italian style, 
with a flag-tower 112 ft. 
high and u campanile at the 
other end of its front. The 
gardens, terraces, and lawns 
descending to the shore of 
the Solent are beautiful, 
and the demesne behind 
includes a model farm, and 
woods or plantations in 
which pheasants and other 
game are preserved. A mile 
to the south of Osborn’ 
House, and near the banks 
of the Medina, is the hamlet 
of Whippingham, with the 
parish chun, always at- 
tended on Sunday by the 
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LITERATURE. 
. 
MEDIAVAL VIRGIL. 

Virgil .in the Middle Ages. By Domenico Comparetti. 
Translated by E. M. I. Benecke, with Introduction by 
tobinson Ellis. (Swan Sonnenschein. )—Signor Comparetti, 
in a work of such amazing learning and of so complete a 
scholarship as almost to strike dumb the lips of criticism, 
has traced for us the gradual development of what we 
may call the Virgilien legend. The book is divided into 
two equal parts; the first part dealing with the Virgil of 
literary tradition, and the second part with the Virgil of 
popular legend, 

Even during his own lifetime Virgil, the ideal poet, the 
exponent of the purest patriotism and of the perfection of 
national sentiment, the immortal Mantuan, whose great 
national poem became the criterion of style and technique 
as well as of lunguage and metre, was regarded with 
almost idolatrous devotion. After his death, as years went 
on, this devotion became more extravagant, for the 
degenerate citizen of imperial Rome never quite lost his 
pride in the Eternal City of his race, and of its greatness 
Virgil had sung as no other poet of antiquity. So his fame 
was far beyond the comprehension of a later age, and his 
traditional greatness so far misunderstood that he came to 
be regarded with almost superstitious veneration, and we 
find under the Antonines the custom of inquiring the 
future by opening at random a volume of Virgil, just as 
in former times Homer and the Sibylline books and, at a 
later period, the Bible, were consulted. When Rome 
became the centre of Christendom, the system of education 
continued practically unchanged, and Virgil still remained 
the great text-book of the schools, and, as the poet 
celebrant of Rome, by a not unnatural transition, became 
the poet celebrant of Christianity and of Christ. 

‘the legend of Virgil the magician originated among 
the common people at Naples, and had nothing to do with 
literature or poetry. In it Virgil is no longer the poet, but 
the thaumaturge and the man of spells and incantations. 
It was a popular superstition connected with Virgil’s long 
stay in Naples, and the celebrity of his tomb in that city ; 
but the fantastic elements of the subsequent legends were 
not introduced into literature by Italians but by foreigners. 
We have only space left to recommend cordially this 
fascinating book, and to congratulate Mr. Benecke on his 
admirable translation from the original. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. With an introduction 
by the Rev. W. H. Hutton. (John Nimmo.)—For the 
first time in the history of this charming book, it is pre- 
sented to the public in a classical guise, with fitting intro- 
duction, and some allusion at least to its author. ‘* Almost 
all that her wishes suffer us to know is that she was sister 
of Mr. William Oke Manning, to whom she affectionately 
dedicated the fourth edition of the book which is now 
reprinted; that she was never married; and that she was 
a genuine student and an indefatigable writer on historical 
and literary subjects.” Her book has deservedly enlisted 
the admiration and sympathy of every class of reader. 
There are few among what may be called the minor 
characters of history so delightful and lovable as Margaret 
Roper, the best beloved daughter of the great and magna- 
nimous Chancellor, Thomas More. Miss Manning’s work 
consists of a kind of diary purporting to be written by 
Margaret Roper, from the early period of her scholarship 
days down to that gloomy and dark catastrophe which cut 
down the life and work of her father, too honourable to 
sell his honour, too upright to bend against his conscience. 
I’rom beginning to end this record never lacks consistency 
and verisimilitude. The characters of all that intimate 
household are carefully realised, and presented with a 
vivaciousness and a literary sincerity which are beyond 
praise. We do not say that the book is more than its 
modest author would have claimed for it; but, as the 
picture of a real character through the methods of fiction, 
the work has a delicacy, a refinement, and a tenderness 
which are touching and even tragic in their effects. The 
pathos of the end is nearly intolerable. 


FAIRY TALES RETOLD. 

Fairy Tales Far and Near. By A. T. Quiller Couch. 
(Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Quiller Couch is an old lover 
of the fairies, and there will be many to welcome this 
admirably edited book of his. No good fairy tales should 
rightly be described as new; yet, in a sense, many of these 
translations and adaptations are delightfully original. We 
would take the story entitled ‘‘ Prince Hatt Under the 
Earth ” as an instance. Here is a pretty olla podrida with 
a slight favour of Cavallius and Stephens and of Thorpe in 
**Yule-Tide Stories” ; of the unsurpassable ‘‘ Beauty and the 
Beast”’; and last, but not least, of ‘‘ The Speaking Bird, 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water” of ‘ The 
Thousand and One Nights.” In ‘The Three Robes of 
Wonder” we have a translation from M. Carnoy’s 
“‘ Traditions Populaires de l’Asie Mineure”’; and again in 
‘Blue Beard” Mr. Couch has been content to go back 
to the only source—Charles Perrault. ‘The Heart of 
Hair” is a Polish tale, exceedingly well told, and in 
all his adaptations of Grimm ‘‘Q” has been altogether 
successful. It may be objected that a fairy tale is 
not always the better for elaborate literary treatment. We 
confes; that Mr. Couch is inclined to foster unduly the 
child’s usually well developed taste for slaughter and 
sudden death. There is a passage in his translation of 
‘* Bluebeard’ which is bloodthirsty enough for the ripest 
appetite; yet he has preserved, on the whole, a sound 
simplicity of language, and has evidently been at great 
care to give us the old wine in some very pretty new 
ottles. No one probably wants new fairy tales. The 
mere suggestion is an outrage. It is well enough to set 
the scene with new wings and a new back-drop; but the 
old properties—the seven-league boots, the flying carpet, 
and the sword invincible—must all be forthcoming. Mn 
Couch is well aware of this, and while we may regret that 
he has not included more of the old favourites in his 
volume, it is impossible to give it other than a hearty 
welcome. 
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STORIES FROM WAGNER. 

Wagner's Heroes. By Constance Maud. (Arnold.)-—It is 
a little difficult to see what purpose is served by the 
publication of these stories from Wagner, except they be 
for the use of Wagnerites whose limited knowledge of 
German precludes them from a full comprehension of 
the plots on which the master embroidered his musical 
harmonies. ‘These are the people that buy the libretto 
of ‘*King Arthur” at the Lyceum, and the Irving 
Shakspere, their action being only a form of hero- 
worship. But doubtless ‘‘ Wagner’s heroes”—Parsifal, 
Lohengrin, Tannhiuser—have attracted their due propor- 
tion of women adorers, when they were enacted by Alvary 
and Mr. David Bispham. But most literary folk are 
fairly conversant with the old legends of Germany 
that Wagner selected as a basis for his dramatic 
pieces. In Miss Maud’s version of these stories we 
find no particular beauty of style, no poetical aptness of 
expression which would justify her re-telling of them. 
The reader who reads between the lines can judge for 
himself how the stories, even as told by Miss Maud, are 
full of strong dramatic situations, but we must go to the 
opera to realise the full significance of them. One wants 
to see the Flower Maidens winding their sorceries round 
Parsifal, to see the vaporous altar-fires folding round the 
Grail; one wants to hear the wonderful emotional music 
which makes all strange things seem natural, all these 
primitive incidents human. Mr. Grenyille Fell’s illustra- 
tions are in a well-known style—we cannot say of his 
own, since in this profusion of pot-pourri bowls of legend- 
ary literature that floods the market at Christmas we have 
had a surfeit of the method introduced once by Mr. 
Walter Crane, and since worthily pursued by Mr, J. D. 
Batten. Mr. Fell comes in a bad third. 


FOLK-LORE. 
An Introduction to Folk-Lore. By Marian Roalfe Cox. 
(David Nutt.)—To all such as may ask what is the mean- 
ing and scope of folk-lore this little book gives clear and 
concise: answer. Like the eternally quoted Monsieur 
Jourdain, who found to his surprise that he had been 
talking prose all his life, we may learn from Miss Cox's 
pages that we have been speaking and exemplifying folk- 
lore to an extent undreamed of. Much that we do in jest 
our forefathers did in grim and sober earnest. For they 
were the slaves of fear, as we all are in the degree that 
ignorance of a thing awakens dread of its possible powers 
of mischief. As in the moral world, ‘ perfect love casts 
out fear,” so in the material world knowledge banishes 
dread. And therein lies the reason why superstitions, 
both gross and harmless, flourish in our midst to this 
day; even the well-informed talking of luck and ill 
luck, as if some element of chance inhered in certain 
things. And what is brought out with clearness in 
this book is the general principle underlying all belief in 
magic, charms, odd coincidences, and the like. It is that 
everything, whether living or non-living, is or may be the 
seat of personal life and will. Where the barbaric mind 
sees motion it sees also life, and hence, by stages easy to 
follow, it believes in spirits indwelling everywhere, whether 
in rolling stone or drifting cloud or rushing water, and to 
these it attributes all the harm and evil which befall. 
Hence, too, the numberless devices to avert the maleficence 
of enemies, and to counteract the baleful qualities of 
things. Our collections of country folk-lore abound in 
examples of charms against the ‘ evil eye,” because the 
‘overlooking ” by a witch will make the cattle sick, spoil 
a dress, turn the butter sour, and, far worse, cause a 
healthy child to waste away and die. Very active, 
also, to this day among injured rustics and betrayed 
maidens are the essentially barbaric practices of wreaking 
vengeance on the wrongdoer through some inanimate 
object. The most notable form of this is to make a rude 
wax or clay figure of the offender, and then stick pins 
into it, in the belief that as the waxen effigy melts, or 
as the clay figure wastes away when set in running 
water, so the hated person, pricked to the heart, will 
shrivel to his death. Sometimes it suffices to secure hairs 
of the victim’s head, or clippings of his nails, or his 
portrait—even his name—as vehicles whereby he can be 
injured. Enough that of all this, as of the strange vagaries 
into which man has been led, abundant illustrations are 
given in this entertaining book. 


A SENSATIONAL ITALIAN NOVEL. 
A Woman's Folly. By Gemma Ferruggia. Translated 
from the Italian by Helen Zimmern. (William Heine- 
mann.)—According to Mr. Edmund Gosse, who prefixes 
to it a brief introduction, this latest addition to its 
publisher’s ‘‘ International Library” has “ produced an 
extraordinary sensation” abroad, though the previous 
productions of its author attracted no particular 
notice. She is an Italian, and writes in Italian; 
the personages and scenery are also Italian; and 
in its fervour and passion, as in the savagery of 
some of its incidents, it may be called ultra-Italian. 
There is power of a kind in the volume, but it is not 
pleasant reading. Mr. Gosse regards it as a product of the 
literature inspired by the ‘‘ emancipated woman,” and as a 
protest unsurpassable in intensity against the universal 
wickedness of men and their always and wholly baleful 
influence on the sex to which the author belongs. But 
perhaps this will not be the impression left on the reader’s 
mind by « perusal of the book. For instance, the father of 
the three damsels who are jointly and severally the heroines 
of the novel is a most excellent person, like his wife, of 
whom his daughters are not worthy. The eldest of 
them, who alone of the three tells most of her own 
story, is a flighty young lady of a kind unimaginable 
out of fiction. She boasts of possessing a ‘double 
personality” and a sort of second sight, which proved 
anything but a blessing to her. arrying a man 
whom she neither loves nor dislikes, she foresees from the 
first his eventual infidelity, and for seven years harbours 
an amiable resolve to murder him as soon as she is certain 
of his guilt. At last she shoots him dead in the presence 
of her rival, alsoa married woman, but is acquitted by a 
too indulgent jury. Another sister is a saint; but if she 
falls she is not only a willing, but an urgent victim. The 
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third sister insists on marrying, rather against his will, a 
handsome peasant on her father’s estate, and, persecuted 
by his brother—a strongly drawn character —-betrays her 
husband. At the close the ultimate fate of the three sisters 
is left uncertain. The story is simply an unedifying and 
seemingly purposeless exhibition of unbridled passion in 
woman as well as man. ‘he translation is an excellent 
one, and reads like an original. 


A LITERARY LETTER. 
I have received from Mr. Frank Hollings, of the Great 
Turnstile, Holborn, a very daintily printed bibliography of 
Tennyson, more or less brought up to date from the 
Tennyson bibliography which was issued by Mr. Richard 
Iferne Shepherd some ten years ago. A brief preface, 
which is signed ‘‘ R.,”’ speaks of Mr. Shepherd as in some 
sense the inventor of modern bibliography, and it may be 
that his work, as a whole, made for good and sound book- 
hunting. Every Tennyson collector will be glad to have 
this little volume, but as only two hundred and fifty have 
been printed, some must needs be disappointed. 
. . . . * 
There are several errors of omission which strike one in 
a hasty glance through the book. Nothing, for example, 
is said about the Dedication of the ** Idylls of the King ” to 
the Prince Consort. ‘This is a four-page pamphlet which 
was issued after the first edition of the ‘‘Idylls” had 
appeared without a dedication, in order that purchasers 
might bind it in their copies. We are told that ‘‘ Lucretius” 
was published in May 1868, and that it was reprinted in 
‘*The Holy Grail, and Other Poems” of 1870; but the 
compiler evidently knows nothing of a little volume entitled 
‘** Lucretius” which was printed at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, for private circulation in 1868, and of which more 
than one copy may be found in the libraries of English 
book-collectors. A more serious omission is that of the 
little volume entitled ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur, Dora, and Other 
Idylls,” which bears the imprint of Edward Moxon and the 
date 1842. 
. . . 7 el 
Perhaps a more astonishing error, considering that 
Mr. Herne Shepherd’s name is on the title-page of the 
bibliography, is the absence of any record of a trans- 
action in which that gentleman was concerned. It will be 
remembered that Lord Tennyson brought an action against 
Mr. Herne Shepherd in connection with the publication in 
1875 of an unauthorised edition of ‘‘ The Lover's Tale, and 
Other Poems,” and Mr. Shepherd had to pay one hundred 
pounds damages and to withdraw the book. It is not 
generaily known that the enterprising pirate reprinted this 
little volume. It might have been thought that he was 
only disposing of copies in stock, as the Booklet bears the 
same date; but that it was reprinted is evidenced by the 
fact that the type is different, the pagination is different, 
and there is some small rearrangement of the poems. No 
note whatever of this reprint is made in the bibliography 
before me. 
al * * 
The American edition of ‘‘ Lucretius’ deserves a note. 
It contains an- introduction by Mr. J. Ticknor Fields 
(‘‘J. T. F.”), from which I learn that the poem was 
published in Boston, in a journal called Lvery Saturday, 
as well as in Macmillan’s Magazine. As some time passed 
without a reprint of ‘‘ Lucretius,” Mr. Fields tells us that 
he thought it would be pleasant to give his friends a few 
copies, and that he did so is the gain of bibliographers, 
inasmuch as there are certain variations between the 
London and the Boston versions of the poem; and 
Mr. Fields has thus put on record an additional two or 
three lines which were not in the London issue and are 
not in the republished poem. 


* * * * . 


It is strange also to find the bibliographer confessing that 
he has never seen a copy of the ‘* Suppressed Poems of 
Tennyson,” as he quite inaccurately entitles the little volume 
which the late Mr. Dykes Campbell compiled and privately 
printed for his friends in 1862. The book bears the title of 
** Poems, 1830-1833.” ‘I think I could find half-a-dozen 
copies within the London cab radius, were there not 
one in my own library. I must add a word also for 
another volume on my shelves, but not in the bibliography— 
the satin-bound ‘‘ Souvenir Edition” of ‘* The Foresters,” 
which Mr. Augustin Daly gave to a happy few. ‘This is 
the true Editio Princeps of the book, as copies were in 
the hands of London collectors before Macmillan’s edition 
was printed. 

* * * . . 

Mr. Swinburne has omitted two stanzas in the penny 
edition of ‘‘ A Word for the Navy,” which has just been 
published by Mr. George Redway ; and, as has been already 
stated, a certain line has been modified. Instead of— 

Smooth France, as a serpent for rancour, 

Dark Muscovy, girded with guile, 
which appears in the edition of 1887, we have— 

Smooth France, as a serpent for rancour, 

Strong Germany, girded with guile, 
in the edition of 1896. It might be thought that this was 
a compliment to the German Emperor's telegram, but 
curiously enough the original manuscript, which is in the 
possession of Mr. ‘‘homas Wise, the well-known book- 
collector, contains the words ‘‘ Strong Germany” and not 
‘* Dark Muscovy,” and at least two copies of the five 
hundred which composed the edition of 1887 were printed 
with the reference to Germany instead of the reference to 
Russia. One of these copies is in the British Museum, and 
the other was sold by Mr. Pearson, of Pall Mall, some time 
back. Mr. Pearson’s copy fetched several guineas, instead 
of five shillings, solely on account of this one verbal 


variation. 
* e * * * * 


Mrs. George Augustus Sala is busily engaged upon a 
complete biography of her husband. ‘The book will not be 
ready for many months, but as it will contain a large 
number of his letters, and it is known that Mr. Sala was a 
most pungent letter-writer, one may be quite sure that it 
will be one of the most interesting books of the season in 
which it appears. C.K. 8. 
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SING-SONG AT PRAHSU. 


H.R.H. THE LATE PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG WALKING THROUGH A BAMBOO SWAMP ON THE ROAD FROM AKROFUL TO PRAHSU. 
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A ROYAL LUNCHEON PARTY AT WINDSOR: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, WITH PRINCE AND PRINCESS HENRY OF BATTENBERG AND THEIR CHILDREN, 


After a Photograph from Life by Mary Steen, 
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THE LAND OF THE GOLDEN NUGGET 





BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. JULIUS M. PRICE. 
THIRTEENTH LETTER. 


A PEEP AT GERALDTON AND THE 

MURCHISON DISTRICT. 
A few days in the charming sylvan surroundings of 
Guilford, with unlimited fresh milk, new laid eggs, 
vegetables, and other—to us—luxuries, were sufficient to 
pull us both round and almost make us forget the 
unpleasant experiences of the bush; for it undoubtedly 
takes much less time to get reaccustomed to one’s ordinary 
method of life than to get reconciled even to ever so short 
a period of ** roughing it,” and as we lounged about the 
shady verandah while smoking our cigars after dinner, the 
feeling of relief at haying no utensils to wash up and 
no bed to make was almost worth the hardships to 
experience. Still, we had not got out of the wood entirely 
unscathed, for Nevill’s touch of ‘sandy blight” showed 
so little signs of abating that the doctor strongly recom- 
mended him not to attempt the journey to Murchison, so 
he decided to leave me to go on alone, and join him later 
in Melbourne. This was a disappointing finish to the trip, 
but unavoidable, so I lost no time in getting on and com- 
pleting my projected tour. 

From Perth to Cue, the capital of the Murchison 
district, though only a distance of about 650 miles, ocgupies 
no less than four days, and even much longer if the 
onnecting link in the train and coach service is missed. 
Che first stage is from Perth to Geraldton on the Midland 
Railway, which takes about sixteen hours; from there to 
Mullewa, by the Government line, about four hours; 
thence by coach to Cue, three days and two nights. So it 
will be seen it is quite a long journey. 

[ had heard it remarked-—and very smartly, I thought— 
hat Western Australia is a lovely country ‘‘to sleep 
through,” and even for that ; 


os 


Ae Ad 
eason the advent of the 
railway would be a boon. I 
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has to put up with on the road to Cue and in that town 
itself. The coach journey, a distance of 290 miles, as 
I said before, occupies three days and two nights, and is 
accomplished in the most ramshackle vehicle ever digni- 
fied with the name of coach. For the return journey 
the excessively modest charge of fifteen pounds is made. 
Comment on this extortion is needless, more especially as 
the railway will soon be along the route, and so bring the 
coach proprietors toa proper sense of their own importance, 
I will not weary you with more than a most sketchy 
account of this trip. Western Australia, as you will have 
realised long ere this, is not a country prolific in either 
artistic or literary material, for once one part has been 
described it will, in most instances, suffice for the whole. 
True there are here and there slight variations; for 
instance, certain trees are only indigenous to certain 
areas, the same being the case with shrubs and wild 
flowers; while rocks and barren howling wastes are found 
on all sides; but as an ensemble the effect is everywhere 
the same, and the impression therefore depressing in the 
extreme. Perhaps the one relieving feature on this road 
is the comparative abundance of water; at any rate, this 
appeared to me to be the case, for ‘‘ soaks” and * wells” 
were all well stocked at the time. I learnt, however, that 
this was in a great measure owing to exceptionally heavy 
rain during the preceding winter, and that although water 
is never altogether scarce, as in other parts of the colony, 
it was not always so plentiful as at this particular 
moment. The quality of this water varied very consider- 
ably, in some places being quite brackish, in others 
delightfully fresh and deinbeshle. It was curious to 
note how, in spite of this, for Western Australia, 
unusual abundance of subterranean water, the prolonged 
drought had affected the trees. In many districts 
we passed through there had not been, I learnt, 
a ** good season” for rain for nearly eight years, 
and, in consequence, on thousands of acres all the 
trees and shrubs had died from want of water. It 
was a depressing sight, these miles of dead trees, and 
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where we changed horses and usually stopped for meals, 
the less said the better, for with but one exception they 
were the worst I have seen in the country, which is saying 
a great deal. We had to sleep at two of them—one was 
excellent in its way as a ‘** bush pub.” ; the other consisted 
merely of a few huts infested with flies, and so hot 
and dirty as to make sleeping on the ground out in the 
open air preferable to the stuffy interior. All this was, as 
may be imagined, ‘‘ roughing it” with a vengence; still 
we were, coming and going, a lively and jovial crew 
on board the coach; for on both occasions we had ladies 
with us, and it is therefore almost unnecessary to add that 
they in a great measure conduced to render agreeable what 
would otherwise have been an exceedingly unpleasant trip. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

Mr. Childers, who was so mysteriously prosperous as a 
politician, was a strong Churchman, a fact which no doubt 
greatly commended him to Mr. Gladstone. He was at first 
a staunch opponent of Disestablishment; but ultimately, 
when one of the members for Edinburgh, was led to assent 
in a half-hearted way to the Disestablishment of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Dr. A. Schofield, in an address delivered at Sion College 
on ** The Clergy as Teachers of Sanitation,’’ mentioned 
some startling facts. Te said that two hundred thousand 
needless and premature deaths took place every year. Only 
one in eight died really natural deaths, and the premature 
deaths of at least half the rest were preventible. ‘lhe 
spread of hygiene had, however, already greatly lengthened 
our days. ‘Twenty was the average age in last century, 
now it was forty-two for a man and forty-four for a 
woman, 

Some comment is being made on the action of the South 
London Nonconformist ministers in presenting an address 
to the new Bishop of Rochester. ‘lhe Bishop is well known 
as a decided High Churchman, and has already made his 

Pp sition in that — clear 
vy requesting the Rey. 
J. B. Barraclough, Vicar of 













had had so much ** bushing oe 
it” duri the past two - 


10 sooner on 
comfortably 
é > corner of a 
fi l mpartment, than 
I at once realised the truth 


f this remark, and slept 
soundly and _ delightfully 
through many a weary mile 


f country probably pre- 
sely similar to what I have 
uly so often described to 
you; for although some hun- 
dreds of miles from the Cool- 
gardie district, the scenes I 
ke presented 
exactly the sims character- 
istics, and therefore offered 
no attraction whatever of 
novelty. Geraldton was 
reached late that night, and 
I put up at a fairly com- 
fortable hostelry named The 
] 
, 
] 





‘reemusons. I found I had 
nissed t 
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he ‘* connecting 
had thirty - six 
hours to spare, as the train 
to Mullewa only runs three 
times a week. For this I 





- to see this 
rising and interesting port. 
To wake up next morning 
and find oneself overlooking 
the sea, and with a bracing salt breeze coming in at the 
open window, was simply delightful, so I hurried through 
my toilet in order to make the most of my short stay in 
th ? pl ice. : 
The first effect Geraldton produced on me was that of 
some old Italian town, its picturesque appearance being in 
marked contrast to the corrugated iron huts which so pall 
on one up at the “ fields,” several fine buildings giving a 
good ensemble to the streets, while added to this pleasing 
impression is a look of business which stamps it at once in 
the mind of the visitor as a very rising port. The outlet 
for all the immense agricultural, pastoral, and mineral 
districts around, as well as being the nearest point to the 
Murchison Gold-fields, Geraldton can be looked upon as per- 
haps the most important seaport town on this part of the 
coast. Witha population of about 1500, which is continually 
increasing, there can be but little doubt that in a very few 
years it will be a large and thriving city, and the metropolis 
of one of the most energetic provinces of Western Australia. 
There is a regular service of steamers between it and the 
northern and southern parts of the colony. The fine 
steam-ships of Messrs. Huddart Parker and Co., Alfred 
Holt’s Blue Funnel Line, Messrs. Trinder, Anderson, and 
Co., and the Adelaide Steam-ship Company make this 
their port of call, the harbour being large and easy of 
entrance by night or day. Big works, I learnt, are pro- 
jected, and when complete will allow of the largest boats 
to come close up to the town. When the time arrived 
to catch the train for Mullewa I had done the “lions” of 
Geraldton—that is to say, I managed to get a rough, 
sketchy idea of the place, and was most favourably 
impressed. f 
From Geraldton to Mullewa, the first portion of the 
route presents a certain amount of interest from the fact 
of the line skirting the seashore for a short distance, but 
after this comes the usual bush covered plains, and sleeping 
is the only pleasant method of whiling away the time. 
Mullewa is not unlike Southern Cross, only worse; for the 
flies and the heat and the dust make it almost unbearable. 
I had to stay a night there, the coach leaving next morn- 
ing, and certainly the ‘ hotel” was in keeping with its 
surroundings, being the most filthy and uncomfortable 
place imaginable, though clean in comparison with what one 
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gave a good idea of the enormous natural difficulties 
the agriculturist would have to overcome if ever these 
wastes are taken up. In spite, however, of the general 
uninteresting aspect, there were here and there ‘ bits,” as 
it were, which afforded some welcome contrast, and, if 
only for this reason, made the route slightly less weari- 
some, though they scarcely compensated for the long and 
tiring Journey. 

At the little townships of Yalgoo and Mount Magnet 
we stopped to change horses, and remained long enough at 
each place to get a sort of rough idea of the mines of the 
district. Of course, it goes without saying that out here 
everybody’s individual mine or district is the most promis- 
ing. It does not require a lengthy visit to discover this. 
I was therefore somewhat agreeably surpised to notice 
that the reefs in both these places appeared to be 
composed of identical stone, as far as colour went, to that 
of Menzies. I can but hope for the two places that this 
may turn out really to be the case, for then their fortunes 
are assured. 

We also passed other mining districts which have been 
fayourably prominent before the public recently—fore- 
most among which being the island in the centre of Lake 
Austin, on which I learnt are several flourishing concerns 
At most of these they had all their machinery up, and 
batteries could be heard on all sides ; in fact, the Murchison 
district appears to have got out of the developing stage 
much more rapidly than the Coolgardie fields. Perhaps 
this may be owing to freight on this side having always 
been lower, and in consequence of water and horse feed 
being easily obtainable on the road. 

Sport was evidently to be had everywhere almost; for 
we saw many kangaroos, wild turkeys (bustards), wild 
duck, and quail, while round many of the pools were ibis 
and cranes—all of which was an improvement, if one may 
be permitted the expression, on the Coolgardie road, where 
no sign of life of any sort ever disturbed the stillness of the 
bush. On the road itself were also noticeable now and 
again subjects worthy of a sketch, such as, for instance, 
heavy carts drawn by teams of camels; while on one occa- 
sion we met the first team of oxen ever seen in Western 
Australia, and on another a gang of native prisoners on 
their way down country. About the “post - houses,” 


St. Thomas’s, Lambeth, not 
to give a promised address 
at the ordination of a new 
pastor for Ashford Con- 
gregational Church. The 
Nonconformist ministers, 
however, frankly recognise 
the diversity of judgment 
which exists, and lay stress 
on the Bishop's action in 
Leeds as a philanthropist. 
It is in Chnistian philan- 
thropy that they offer to co- 
operate with him. In Leeds 
the Bishop had the goodwill 
of the Nonconformist minis- 
ters and maintained friendly 
personal relations with 
them. 





It is somewhat funny in 
the Guardian to review elab- 
orately Mrs. Lilly Grove’s 
book on ** Dancing,” in the 
Badminton Library, and to 
remark solemnly that ‘‘ her 
chapter on the ballet might 
have been expanded into a 
whole volume, and in fact 
the worst faults of the book 
arise from the attempt to 
put too much into a limited 


” 


space, 


DEPARTURE OF THE MAIL AT CUE, MURCHISON DISTRICT. The Rev. W. M. Lewis, of 


St. Jude’s, Birmingham, had 
a remarkable career. THe was confirmed in the Church of 
England, but became a member of the Baptist communion, 
and began preaching for that denomination. He preached 
three sermons every Sunday when little over seventeen 
years of age, travelling on horseback from twenty to thirty 
miles a day to do so. Ultimately he became pastor of a 
saptist congregation at Bridgwater. From conscientious 
motives he severed his connection with it, and travelled 
abroad for three years. Meanwhile his old love for the 
Church of England returned, and he was ordained in 
Worcester Cathedral in 1880. He made himself a host of 
friends in Birmingham, but it was discovered recently that 
he was a victim to cancer, and that only temporary relief 
could be afforded. 


The Rey. J. Cooper, D.D., a clergyman of the Presby- 
terian Church of England, has been delivering an address 
to the North Test Valley Clerical Society. In the course 
of it he says, ‘‘ There has always been a root of Catholic 
feeling as well as of Catholic doctrine among us, and if it 
is now springing up with considerable vigour it is because 
it was there before.” Dr. Cooper is of opinion that many 
members of the Church of England are friendly to 
Episcopacy. 


A new Bible dictionary in four volumes is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. J. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh. Professor 
Sanday is to write the article on Jesus Christ; Pro- 
fessor Robertson, of Glasgow, who is conservative in his 
views, is to write the article on the Old Testament; 
Professor Margoliouth will write on the language of the 
Old Testament. The list of contributors circulated promises 
fairly well, and the work is evidently intended to be 
reasonably conservative. 


In arranging for an additional Bishop in Japan, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has made a new departure, and 
has resisted the claim of the Church Missionary Society to 
retain the nomination of the Bishop in its own hands. 
The Church Missionary Society thinks that there is a 
danger of Bishops being appointed who would not be in 
sympathy with the bulk of the Church work in their 
dioceses. V. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.’ 


Every now and then the newspaper reader i: startled by a 
paragraph in this or that publication to the effect that 
a man or a woman has died amidst the most sordid 
surroundings, and that his room, his hovel, or his den was 
found to contain a vast sum of money. And the world, 
which nowadays is eminently bent upon minding its own 
business, passes on to the next paragraph, probably not 
knowing and caring less that that man or woman was as 
mid as the most incurable inmate of Bedlam or Llauwell. 
Why should the world care? ‘‘ Avarus, nisi cum moritur, 
nil recte facit,” wrote Publius Syrus, which, put into plain 
English, means, ** Nothing in life becomes the miser so well 
as the leaving of it.” 


Why should the world care? The miser is no earthly 
good while alive; the chances are a hundred to one that at 
his death his wealth will go to a quarter where it is 
productive of positive harm. For if it be possible, he 
will bequeath it to the least deserving of his relations— 
that is, to relations suffering from the same disease. 
Should he die without a will and without kith and kin, the 
money will revert to the Crown, and assuredly the Crown 
has enough without it. We say nothing of the chances 
of a kinsman ten times removed turning up, in which 
cas? the lawyers get a considerable slice of the 
inheritance; and if the lawyers be anything like that 
delectable trio depicted by Samuel Warren in ‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year,” society would be none the worse if his 
wealth had been buried with the miser. Tor the instances 
of a Thomas Guy are rare, though not absolutely unique, 
and if the truth were known, nine-tenths of the real, 
unalloyed misers would prefer to have their hoards in their 
coffins to leaving them behind. They only refrain from the 
attempt to formulate such a desire because they know or 
suspect that the law would interfere. i 

« set 

Nevertheless, I have heard of one who did make an 
attempt in that direction. He left the bulk of his property 
to his nephew, whose name I must not mention, seeing 
that he is alive, and very much alive at the moment of 
writing. But there was a condition to the bequest. ‘ A 
thousand pounds,” said the will, ‘‘shall be buried with 
me.” To appeal to the law was out of the question. The 
delay would ond been too long: the lawyers and the heir 
put their heads together, and the thousand pounds were 
placed under the dead man’s pillow—in a cheque to bearer. 
| am not inventing; the story is a true one, although it 
may read like that of the fellow who, in the early days of 
Melbourne, having seen a sailor light his pipe with a tive- 
pound note, wrote himself a cheque for a hundred, and 
coolly lighted his cigar with it —‘‘ to flabbergast the spend- 
thrift,” as he said; which it did. 


To return to my subject. Will anyone contend that the 
man Peters, who has just died in a fifth or sixth floor room 
on the Boulevard Montmartre in Paris, was not a madman ? 
He died worth at least £72,000; for besides the sum found 
in his room, he had probably property in land or houses, 
though that is by no means certain, for your downright 
misr doesnot invest his money. That, in fact, would deprive 
him of his only pleasure in life—the sight of his hoard. 
The following is only one out of a thousand stories that 
might be advanced in proof of what I state. Iam indebted 
for it to Mr. Edward Walford. When they were collecting 
money wherewith to build Bethlehem Llospital, the 
collectors came to a small tenement, the door of which 
was ajar. An old man, the master, was scolding his 
servant-maid for having thrown away a brimstone match 
without using both ends—not an encouraging scene for 
the collectors. The supposed miser, when he gathered the 
me of the visitors’ call, stepped into a closet whence he 
yrought a bag and counted out four hundred guineas, 


I have said ‘‘supposed miser” in deference to my 
informant, but that old man, notwithstanding his 
generosity, was as much of a miser as was Thomas Guy, as 
was Frederick Soulié, the well-known French novelist, who 
would give you all the money he had in banknotes, but 
would not part with one gold piece to save your life. It is tho 
sight and the chink of the gold more than the knowledge of 
the value of it which lie at the bottom of that particular form 
of the disease, and that is why a miser of that kind does 
not ‘‘bank” if he can help it. Of course it wants a 
Lombros9, not an ignoramus in science like myself, to draw 
the diagnosis of that aspect of the mania for hoarding, as 
well as that of the various others, but I am practically 
certain that in such instances the material fascination of 
the gold is the predisposing cause. 


Peters’s mania was of a different kind. His hoard 
consisted of securities, and with them was found a number 
of cheques on American banking houses. They had never 
been presented. ‘That again does, in my opinion, consti- 
tute an altogether strange symptom, for here we have a 
man who deprives himself of the necessities of life—his 
food cost him fifteenpence per day—and yet leaves a great 

art of the thing he loves most in other people’s hands. 
or had the coupons of his securities been cut up to date. 


Thiers, Paganini, Mazarin, Jemmy Taylor, who lent 
one of the Dukes of Northumberland £75,000; Daniel 
Dancer, his friend; Thomas Cooke, who pretended to 
fall into fits when he was near a respectable house 
where he was likely to get a glass of wine, and who 
begged his ink and sto'e his writing paper; John Camden 
Neild, who, I believe, left half a million sterling to 
the Queen; John Elwes; Dandon, who literally died 
of starvation in 1812 in Berlin—all these constitute 
different varieties of the genus miser. Personally, I 
have about five hundred anecdotes relating to all these, 
among them copies of the notes used 3 Balzac for 
‘* Kugénie Grandet”’ and the original siostoh of Jacques 


Ferran] in Sue’s ‘‘ Mystéres de Paris.” One day I will 
muke them into a magazine article, but that would still 
leave the psychological, and, therefore, the most interesting, 
part of the question unexplained. Why should not some 
great savant 2 his hand at it? TI, for one, should be 
pleaso1 to give hi 


m all the information I possess. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor, 


C W Smrrn (Stroud).—Your solution is acknowledged below; but 
No. 2703 is not solved by 1. Rto Q@Q B Sth. There may be as many pieces 
of the same rank on the board as you can get Pawns to the eighth square 
without violating any law of chess. We regret we cannot write. 

F Tenpon Bishop’s Down).—In No. 2709, if the King does not move, by 
3. Kt to B 6th; if it does move, by 3. B to B 6th. In No. 2701 the solution 
should read Kt to B 4th, Mate. 

J Waker (Burslem).—The reply in No. 2700 if B takes Q is a weak one, 
and mate is given immediately in return by Kt takes B. Black has 
therefore to try for some better defence. 

T Cucvoris (Bow).—Your problem shall be attended to. 

H J W Lave (Stroud).—The first move is quite sufficient. 

H D Roome (Kensington).—Your problem possesses some idea of construc- 
tion, but the first two moves are utterly inadmissible. 

F R Girtixs (Small Heath).—Thanks for the specimen page; the book 
promises to be handsome indeed. As for the other matter, modesty 
prevents. 

Suavrortu.—We quite agree with your appreciation of No. 2702 and the 
genius of its composer. 

Correct Sotution or Proniem No. 2698 received from Ferris. Thompson 
New York); of No. 2701 from James Clark (Chester) ; of No. 2702 from 
Ubique, Shadforth, Oliver Icingla, and Emile Frau (Lyons) ; of No. 2703 
from Hermit, W H 8 (Peterborough), James Gamble (Belfast), Emile 
Frau (Lyons), F Leete (Sudbury), Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), J Neill Fraser 
(Edinburgh), and H F W Lane (Stroud). 

Correct SotutTions or Prosptem No. 2704 received from Sorrento, C W 
Smith (Stroud), F Leete (Sudbury), W d’A Barnard (Uppingham), 
Dawn, L, Desanges, T Roberts, H T Atterbury, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg , 
J F Moon, M R Fox, R H Brooks, Shadforth, J Bailey (Newark), W R 
Raillem, E E H, Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), M Burke, Ubique, F Folwell, 
Fr Fernando (Glasgow), F James (Wolverhampton), J 8 Wesley (Exeter), 
F Waller, Dr Goldsmith (Lee-on-the-Solent), and G A Wolff (Battersea). 


So.ution or Prosiem No. 2703.—By W. Percy Hino. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1. R to B 2nd Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 


PROBLEM No. 2706. 
By H. E. Kipsow. 
BLACK. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN WALES. 
Game played at the Craigside meeting between Messrs. E. O. Jones 
and B. D. Witmor. 
Queen's Pawn Gane.) 
wuite (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. W.){ wuire (Mr. J.) BLACK (Mr. W.) 


1. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 25. P takes P hb takes P 
2. P to K 3rd P to K 3rd 26. P to B 4th B to Kt 2nd 
3. B to Q 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 27. RK takes B R takes R 
4. P to Q B 3rd Pt. QB 3rd 28. B takes P K to R 2nd 
29. P to R 5th Q to K 2nd 


I'to B4th should have been played, as 
will be seen a few moves later on. | A better move would have been R takes 


Kt. White cannot take the Pawn because 
5. Kt to Q 2nd B tu Q 3rd | of Q takes P ich). iis best bi nn to 
6. P to K B 4th Q Kt to Q 2nd be Q takes K, then Q takes B, with the 
7.KttoK Bard PtoQB4th | better game. 
8. Kt to K 5th P to Q Kt 3rd 30. P takes P (ch) K to Rsq 
9. Castles B to Kt 2nd 31. Kt to B 3rd R takes P 
10. Q to B 3rd Q to K 2nd 32. P to Kt 5th R to K s« 
1. PtoQ@Rith PtoQR3rd |33. RtoRsq Q to B 4th (ch) 
12. R to B 2nd P to K R 4th | 34. K to R sq K R to K 3rd 


13. B to Kt 6th 35. P takes P R takes P 
The game has been carefully opened on | 36. R to Q Kt sq Q to B 3rd 
both sides, and now becomes interesting. | 87. Q to Q 2nd R to K sq 


‘There is not much to be said for or against | 38 Q to Kt 2nd RtoK Bs 
the text move. Black obt free posi- | aq >, Fay. 
tion with both Bishops well piuced beering 39. B to Q 6th R to K Kt sq 
on the King's quarters. P Black now played a jaees Kt, we 
13. Kt takes Kt ail to see how White could have saved 
> the game. He } check two which 
14. B P takes Kt P takes B leads to nothin Fortune now turns in 
15. P takes Kt P takes P favour of the first player, who, however, 
16. Q takes P K R to Kt sq _| was lucky in winning. 


- 





17. Q to B 38rd Castles 40. P to B 5th R to R 2nd 

18. P takes P B takes P 41. Kt to Q 4th Q to Q 4th 

19. Q to K 2nd P to K 4th 42. Kt to Kt 5th Qtakes Kt P (ch) 
£0.PtoQ Kt4th BtoQ 3rd 43. Q takes Q B takes Q (ch 
21. B to Kt 2nd R to Q 2nd 44. K takes B R to R 7th (ch) 
2.QRtoK Bsq QtoQsq 45. K to Kt 3rd P to Kt 4th 

23. R to B 6th Q to B 2nd 46. P to B 6th P to R 5th (ch) 
24. P to K 4th K to Kt sq 47. K to R 3rd Resigns 


As we reported at the time, the great St. Petersburg contest ended in 
the triumph of Mr. Lasker, Messrs. Steinitz, Pillsbury, and Tschigorin 
tinishing in the order named. The result was quite in accordance with the 
expectations of competent judges, for all who have studied Mr. Lasker's 
style cannot but recognise in him a chess genius of the highest order. His 
victory, however, was largely due both directly and indirectly to Mr. Steinitz : 
directly inasmuch as the latter’s perseverence in bad openings nullified the 
effects of otherwise splendid play; indirectly by the curious inability of 
Mr. Pillsbury to make a fight against the veteran. The American player 
defeated both Mr. Lasker and Mr. Tschigorin, and his failure against 
Mr. Sveinitz must stand as an instance of the value of the personal equation 
in chess, Mr. Tschigorin must be content with the honour of being one of 
such a brilliant company. The following is the full score— 

















LasKER. Srernitz. PILisBuRy. ‘Tecusooern. Tora. ate 
| Won. Lost. | Won. Lost. | Won. Lost. | Won. Lost. | Won. Lost. 
Lasker ...| — — 4 2 3% 3 5 1 11 6 
Steinitz ... 2 4 _ _ 5 1 2 3: 9; 84 
Pillsbury.. | 3} 2} 1 5 _-_ — 2 8 10 
Tschigorin | 1 5 34 2} 2} 3 — ~- 7 11 
Now Ready. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 

fome time ago I noted in this column the philanthropic 
labours undertaken in connection with the blind by 
Gardner’s Trust, of which the secretary is Mr. Hl. g. 
Wilson. The offices of the Trust are at 53, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London. One of the most important phases 
of the work of the Trust is that in connection with the 
prevention of blindness. Anyone who is conversant with 
the details of medical practice among the poor, and in the 
matter of the care of infants’ eyes just after birth, knows 
how much harm is done to the sight by careless and ignoiant 
people maltreating the eyes of the young child. Numerous 
cases of blindness are to be attributed to this want of care, 
and it is sad to reflect upon the amount of misery which is 
wrought among the very classes to whom the presence of 
good eyesight is a necessary condition for success in the 
toil and moil of life. If any of my readers are inclined to 
undertake a little bit of philanthropic work in the direction 
of preventing blindness, I would suggest that they 
obtain from Mr. Wilson copies of an admirable leaflet 
issued by his society, containing full directions for 
the care of the eyes of infants. I should like to see 
this leaflet distributed widely among the masses by 
those whose work brings them in contact with the poor, 
and with those ignorant of health laws and _ practices. 
The Salvation Army might do many a less effective work 
than distribute such a leaflet among the classes to whom 
they minister in a religious sense. Mr. Wilson tells me 
the leaflet has been widely distributed in Leicester, 
Manchester, and elsewhere ; but the movement should be 
made a national one. LKecognising to the full the most 
merciful character of this undertaking, I commend it 
warmly to the notice of my readers. 


A lady has forwarded to me an_ interesting letter 
describing her sensations in the use of the divining-rod, 
Not being a professional diviner, her statements are all the 
more welcome. She tells me that she discovered that she 
could detect water by mere accident. The sensations she 
experiences are a kind of creeping feeling passing from 
the feet upwards through the spine and through the arms 
to the finger-tips. The feeling described as ‘‘ pins and 
needles ” is akin to this sensation, or it may be described 
as if ‘‘a slight electric shock” had been sustained. My 
correspondent adds that before she knew of her divining- 
rod powers this feeling had been often experienced ; and, 
when standing over a current of running water, or a spring 
or well, the sensation is present. ‘This is the first 
communication I have received in reply to my inquiry 
for information regarding the personal feelings of the 
** medium.” 


Another letter informs me that the writer believes it 
impossible for a certain water-finder to make a mistake. 
‘This is a statement which, I should say, must be taken 
cum grano salis. 1 have already said that one hears (as in 
other cases) of all the successes, but the failures are nowhere 
mentioned. I apprehend water-finders are just like other 
people; they do not command universal and unvarying 
success in their avocations. ‘The writer of the letter to 
which I refer goes on to say that he believes the power 
‘*to lie in the twig and not in the man.” With this latter 
statement, of course, nobody can agree, for the plain reason 
that a twig is not a necessary condition for success. A 
bit of wire will do as well, according to the contentions of 
one diviner. My correspondent somewhat nullifies his 
sweeping assertion by describing a sensation which runs 
down the spine of a person who is a “‘medium.” He 
suggests that there is something in the twig which influ- 
ences the body. I should rather have imagined that things 
went the other way about, and that the body was the 
original source whence the twig was affected. Be that as 
it may, we don’t seem to get ‘‘any forrarder,” as the 
saying is, with our analysis of the water-finding powers ; 
and so I wait for further information regarding the 
personnel of the subjects. 


Most people know that ‘‘ synthesis” in chemistry is the 
opposite of ‘‘ analysis.” The latter is the taking to pieces, 
chemically speaking, of any body; while the former process 
represents the building up of a body by combining its 
elements together. Very wonderful processes have of late 
years been represented in chemistry in connection with the 
making by synthesis of substances once believed to be 
capable of being formed only by living nature in the bodies 
of animals and plants. 


Caffeine and theine are the active principles of tea and 
coffee, tea containing both substances. ‘Io the presence 02 
these substances, the physiological effects of tea and coffee 
are due. Now Professor Fischer and Herr Ach, of Berlin, 
have succeeded in building up caffeine in theirlaboratory, and 
it is suggested that if the elaborate processes represented in 
the work can be cheapened and simplified, there may be a 
near future when we shall not be dependent on the plant 
world for many valuable drugs, of which strychnine, 
quinine, morphine, and other substances are examples. 
lt seems that in each 100 1b. of tea about 2} 1b. of cafteine 
are contained, and it is said that in Great Britain we con- 
sume about 4°9 lb. of tea per head of the population each 
year. This immense consumption of tea (happily for the 
nutrition of the people cocoa is increasing year by year 
in consumption) represents really the infusion of caffeine in 
hot water, and it is suggested that the tea of the future 
may be brought to us in the shape of an artificial product 
of concentrated kind. 


I very much doubt the correctness of any such idea. 
An infusion of pure caffeine would not represent or replace 
an infusion of tea. There would be no aroma, and ** the 
cup that cheers” would sink to the level of a medicinal 
draught, like most such mixtures, nauseous in kind, and 
by no means of exhilarating nature. I think we are as yet 
a long way off such replacement of tea by an artificial 
substitute. The news that caffeine can be synthetically 
prepared shows us the futility of setting a limit to the 
possibilities of chemistry in infringing the patent manufac- 
turing rights of that highly respectable and venerable 
personality, Madame Nature herself. 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE, 
DRESS. 


For a constitutionally idle woman of extravagant habits 
can any occupation be more delightful than doing nothing 
in front of a fire, weaving the while in imagination tales 
of fashion which shall be told in the early 
spring? ‘wo delightful sketches my artist 
has sent me: one tempts me to immediate 
consideration of the tea-jacket, for it is a 
particularly charming model, which could 
either be made in velveteen or satin or 
brocade, hemmed with ermine, with front and 
sleeves of accordion-kilted soft silk—or of a 
fine silk mushn it would have charms—while 
the same style might be adapted with success 
to a theatre-cloak, so that the armholes were 
made larger and the sleeves at the wrist a 
little wider; the top could then be finished 
off with a collar of ermine fitting snugly round 
1e throat, when it would leave nothing to be 
desired. These loosely hanging coats please 
me very much; they adapt themselves with 
equal grace to the tall woman and the short 
woman, and I am not quite certain in this 
single instance that the short woman has not 
somewhat the best of the position, the loose 
coat seeming to suit her with even more charm 
than it does her taller sister. As a rule the 
short woman, being almost as much dis- 
regarded by fashion as the stout woman, when 
a garment condescends to grace her with 
special distinction that garment should be 
elevated on high and worshipped with all 
due respect. Although the wise men tell us 
that the ‘* woman creature” is growing tall 
by dlegrees and beautifully bigger, yet there 
still remain many specimens who measure 
no more than five feet one or two inches; 
and to these the sh os loose coat is of spec ‘ial 
tage; so too, by the way, 1s the Eton 

whose popularity wanes not at all. 
net a charming Eton jacket but yesterday. 
made of black astrachan, with black satin 
sleeves, cuffs of the astrachan finishing these 
sleeves at the wrists. This was worn by a 
short, slim girl, anl completed a plain black 
loth skirt erowned by a Tam-o’-Shanter 
jauntily set at one side of the head, with a 





large bunch of white gardenias and a white 
and black osprey to decorate it. 


White gardenias, I must reflect, are 
absorbing a great amount of our favour just 
now. One of the most attractive hats I have seen 
for weeks—for in truth the millinery of the moment 
is not inspiring—is made of bright green straw, draped 
with green and white tulle and trimmed with white 
gardenias and a group of white quills. And yet one 
other attractive hat which I must not forget while 
hronicl its kind have I found of violet straw, with 
he open brim trimmed with three bunches of different 
coloured violets, either side being decorated with erect 
loops of mauve and green ribbon. The floral toques seem 
amongst us, and I hear from Paris of the 
' violets with scarlet geraniums, the latter 











(CLOTH DRESS TRIMMED WITH VELVET AND SABLE. 
flower being u-ed osprey-fashion. Furthermore have | 
news of hats made entirely of different coloured roses in 
combination with azaleas. 


But how I am wandering away from those -rF- I 
have forgotten all about that costume, which is a most 


excellent dress, too, with its plain cloth skirt and 
trimmings of jet and gold. lt displays an under-bodice 
of velvet and a yoke bordered with sable, and it is 
altogether a most worthy frock, special virtue being 
exhibited by its sleeves, which boast those short puffs, 
terminating well above the elbow, which rumour tells 
me are to be among the most prominent styles of the 








TEA-JACKET TRIMMED WITH ERMINE. 


spring. On the whole, it may be said that fashion has 
been culled continually ‘to arms” during the last 
two or three years, these seeming to have absorbed 
all our best attentions. There is much talk at the 
moment of the small ap but it remains conspicuous 
by its absence. However, under two conditions it is to be 
welcomed most cordi: iy, either when appearing in a plain 
tailor-made coat—then, indeed, I consider it indispensable 
to success—or, when formed of some soft diaphanous 
material, to complete an evening gown. On the ordinary 
afternoon dress or the high silk gown I have not as yet 
met a modified sleeve which satisfies my sense of the 
westhetic proprieties; but it may be this is a joy for my 
immediate future. ‘The joy of my immediate present is to 
sit here and dream of the pleasures of an alpaca costume 
which shall grace me when the weather justifies such a 
material. Black alpaca is the ideal for a spring dress. 
The newest make of this has somewhat the surface of a 
coarse canvas, but is lustrous exceedingly. As an economical 
purchase in another month or so—but at the moment it is, 
alas! impossible wear—a coat and skirt of alpaca may be 
most cordially recommended ; at least, I don’t think I shall 
recommend it. I shall wear it myself, this being, as I 
conceitedly imagine, its best advertisement. The white silk 
linings with which we so bravely started our winter career 
have already begun to show signs of degeneration, turning 
to a faint pearl-grey, which is anything but attractive, and 
making me realise that perhaps a less tell-tale material 
would be more appropriate to the murky joys of a London 
winter. However, there is no reason that the white satin 
lining should not put in its appearance again when the sun 
shines; indeed, it is the lining for that black alpaca dress 
of mine—at least for its bodice. For the skirt I am contem- 
plating a Brobdingnagian check in black and white and 
yellow: this will wear well and should, I think, look nice. 
ANSWERS TO LETTERS. 

Cora.—Strange to say, I have had two letters this week; and, believe 
me, [am quite willing to answer them. Indeed, I think, on serious con- 
sideration, [ am flattered that you should ask me to assist you out of your 
difficulties. A jacket like that one illustrated this week, made entirely of 
black, will no doubt serve your purpose capitally. The ermine you could 
dispense with altogether, replacing it by lace—real if you have it, imitation 
if you should not be so fortunate. The back of the jacket would look best 
if you have it made quite tight -the basque to be a little shorter all round, 
the aecordion-kilted vest to fall below the jacket in the front. You will 
quite understand what I mean,I am sure. I do not see why a bonnet is 
essential ; a large black hat, set well on the forehead, with a group of black 
ostrich-feathers at one side and a cachepeigne of violets at the back, would 
look extremely nice 

Ixez.--I am quite pleased to advise you. If you send me a small 
pattern of that chiffon I will let you have by return of post a piece of 
silk of the right colour. The be It would look best of gold galoon. You 
can buy this for about half-a-crown a yard, and you might further improve 
it by motifs of jet sewn on at intervals. I like the description of the black 
bodice, but instead of the plain shoulder-strap at one side, have a ruche of 
black tulle: you will find it so much more becoming. 

PAULINA PRY. 


NOTES. 
The two great employing bodies of the London ratepayers, 
the London County Council and the London School Board, 
are just in the course of a discussion of parts of the woman 
question. The School Board nominated one of its lady 
members, Miss Eve, to be a member of the governing body 
of Christ's Hospital. The appointment was eminently 
suitable, for girls as well as boys are now educated under 
the foundation ; and when (or if) the new scheme comes 
into operation the girls are to have a larger share of what 
was originally intended for both sexes but has long been in 
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great measure « aptured for the boys alone. The girls now 
educated at Christ’s Hospital, too, need a woman’s care, 
If all I have heard be true there is much room for improve- 
ment in many of the details in force at present; but the 
governing body have so far refused to admit Miss Eve 
to their community, and as the School Board has held 
firm, the result has been that the ratepayers have been 
for some time without their proper represent- 
ation on that body. The matter is expected 
to arise again soon, and must be settled by 
some authority. It is certainly too late in 
the day for any persons, calling themselves a 
governing body or anything else, to object 
to the participation of women in the manage 
ment of the education of girls and boys both. 


At the same time that the School Board 
is thus maintaining the right of a woman 
to do unpaid work, however, it is arousing 
much wrath amongst its female teachers by 
a proposal to raise the salaries of the male 
assistant teachers, while leaving those of 
the female assistants stationary, and so 
further increasing the inequality of the pay- 
ments. If there was ever a case in which 
abstract justice demanded that the two sexes 
should be paid the same for their work it is 
this of the teaching profession. The girl 
scholars are admitted by the Education Act 
to be of precisely equal value with the boys, 
have to receive as good an education, and to 
be taught for as long hours. In fact, the 
balance of work is rather against the women, 
for they have to prepare needlework out of 
school hours in many cases. Nevertheless, 
the salaries of the women teachers are fixed 
at fully twenty per cent. lower than those 
of the men; and now Mr. Whiteley and 
Mr. Bruce desire to make this imequality 
greater still. Of course, however, they have 
a reason to offer. They assert, and with 
truth, that there is a difficulty in getting 
competent male teachers, while the supply of 
female teachers of full qualifications exceeds 
the demand. Well, why not try having 
women teachers in the boys’ schools’ As I 
have pointed out here on a previous occasion, 
the experience of the day industrial schools in 
Liverpool and elsewhere shows that women 
are fully capable of controlling even specially 
unruly boys--under a certain age, at any rate. 


On the London County Council it has 
been referred to a committee to decide if 
there is any portion of the clerical work 

fit to be done by women. Mr. John Burns made a 
strong speech in favour of their equalising the wages of 
the sexes if there were any women employed, and of open- 
ing to them all the ap pointme nts, and not only the ‘dish 
and bottle washing ” of the staff. 


German women are in the most backward position of 
the women of any civilised country. So long ago as 1877 
a petition was presented to the Reichstag asking that the 
civil laws about women might be amended, and an answer 
was returned that it was intended to revise the laws in 
general of the German Empire soon. Now that the proposed 
civil code is before the Reichstag, it leaves the German women 
in that enslaved state from which we happier Englishwomen 
were freed by our far better and nobler men years ago. A 
married woman in Germany, even under the proposed new 
code, has no right to her own earnings: they are her 
husband’s. If she be a woman of property her husband 
has the sole use of the income of her fortune, and she 
may not spend any of it exc ept under his kind leave. Any 
contract or financial transaction entered into by a woman 
without her husband’s express leave is null and void. The 
new law will make divorce much more difficult to obtain. 
Women may not be appointed the guardians of children, 
except their own children or grandchildren. And so on. 


It is only a comparatively short time, however, since we 
were in some respects in the same position. Even when I 
married, though the Married Women’s Property Act of 1870 
had then declared the earnings of a woman to be her own, 
my bankers told me that they could no longer honour my 
cheques for my own money without my husband’ s consent. 
This, of course, ended with the Act of 1882. <A wife here 
now is a person before the law in respect to her property. 


Our Australian colony, Victoria, has had a Women’s 
Suffrage Bill accepted by the representative House of the 
Legislature by an overwhelming majority. ‘The Colonies 
have to reckon, however, with a sort of House of Lords, 
chosen or appointed under varying conditions in different 
cases, but always wractically non-representative. This 
Upper House in Victoria has rejected the Women’s 
Franchise Dill passed by the House of Representatives. 


Two digestive preparations have come to me for notice. 
Armbrecht’s coca wine contains a proportion of the pre- 
vared nut of the coca-plant, a native of Peru, which has 
sat m used for generations by the people of that region as a 
means of helping them to work, and a tonic generally. It 
is stated to Pe of use in cases of nerve exhaustion and 
debility, and to be especially valuable in insomnia. It is 
to be had in the form of a non-alcoholic extract to be taken 
in milk, if this be preferred to the wine. 


Messrs. Savory and Moore, whose name is a guarantee 
of the genuine character of anything that they place it 
upon, send a tin of coffee and milk, called by them ‘‘ Café 
Zylak,” which they haye prepared with peptones—that is 
to say, a pre-digestion— so that persons who cannot take the 
ordinary form of coffee may be able to enjoy this without 
injury. It is useful for travellers, being prepared at ‘once 
by putting a spoonful in boiling water for a cup. It smells 
delicious and tastes like the best café-au-lait. Cocoa = 
milk and milk alone are also prepared ‘ peptonised ” 
the same manner. FLORENCE Faxwick-Miizs. 
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THE FRENCH ROMANTICISTS AT THE 

GRAFTON GALLERIES. 
the managers of the Grafton Galleries have provided a 
rare treat for those who delight in the ** Romanticists ” of 
France and Holland. The ** Barbizon School,” as it is 
generally called, is treated in a very liberal sense, for 
umong the artists whose works are exhibited are two or 
three who probably never set foot in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau. It is an open secret that the whole of the pictures 
here brought together belong to a single fortunate collector 
who recognised the merits of the several painters before 
they attracted public attention. 

The least known of the pioneers in the study of nature 
for as painters of nature the Barbizon Sehool earned 
their reputation was Georges Michel, who was born 
as far back as 1763. His father held some subordinate 
post in the Paris ‘** Halles,” and may have been a market- 
gardener. His son was brought up by a curé of St. Denis, 
by whom he was placed with Leduc the painter, and 
promptly acquired facility in depicting the scenery of the 
broad plain of St. Denis, on the north side of Paris, which 
in his day had not become an ugly industrial suburb. 
Two of his pictures were purchased for the Luxembourg, 
but even this did not give him fame among his fellow- 
countrymen, who are only now beginning to recognise his 
talent. There are nine of his works here, all of interest, 
and, although somewhat dark in colour, they show a 
very keen desire to represent nature. Charles Jacque, the 
‘*Raphael des pourceaux,” or, more correctly, ‘des 
moutons,” was another painter of lowly origin, who after 
serving seven years as a soldier and spending two years in 
England, settled down in Burgundy. His colour is often 
crude, but he could transfer to his canvas homely scenes 
in a way which conveyed the sense of keen gbservation 
and patient labour. 

It was, however, from Diaz, born of Spanish refugees, 
that the new school was to learn the resources of rich 
colour which Nature offered to those who studied her. 
In such works as ‘*The Bathers” (115), ‘* Gathering 
Weeds” (116), ‘*The Fern-Cutters” (105), we see how 
thoroughly he was imbued with the surroundings of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau; while in such compositions as 
‘** Maternity”’ (119), and the like, although somewhat obscure 
in design, he showed his consummate power in the paint- 
ing of flesh. Dupré and Trvyon, although not equal to 
Rousseau, the greatest colourist ef the Barbizon group, 
were both poet-painters, to whom the woods and fields 
were always full of delightful surprises. Troyon excelled 
in illimitable landscapes bathed in the misty morning air, 
often marked by bold and original treatment; while Dupré 
delighted in cottages and old oaks on the borders of pools 
or standing in strong relief against Juminous skies. Corot 
carried the study of atmosphere still further. He must 
have learned something from Turner, although there is no 
record of his ever having had the opportunity of studying 
our fellow-countryman’s work. His consummate know- 
ledge of the effects of light is shown equally when 
depicting stagnant or flowing water, which at his will 
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“THE POETRY OF MOTION.’’— BY MRS. MURRAY COOKESLEY. 
Exhibited at the Ieyal Institute. 

Mrs. Murray Cookesley, if we mistake not, first attracted attention in 
the Conduit Street Galleries and at the Society of Lady Artists by her 
studies of Indian life and Eastern ladies. She worked chiefly in water- 
colours, and enjoyed considerable success in that medium. Latterly she 
has been painting more frequently in oils, and has found attractive subjects 
among the Arab population and quarters of Cairo and Algiers. In the 
picture at the Royal Institute here reproduced her art takes a step farther, 
and instead of motionless sheikhs or coffee-house frequenters, she has 
grappled with the difficult subject of a Greek or Roman dancing girl 
interpreting the “ poetry of motion.” 


can sparkle or glimmer in the evening glow. Among 
the three-and-thirty specimens of his work it could 
not but happen that some of those more hasty productions 
known as **Corots du Commerce” should have crept in ; 
but they are few, and serve only to show the care which 
the artist bestowed upon scenes which attracted him. 

J. F. Millet, perhaps the most widely known of all the 
“naturalists” of Barbizon, is represented by five-and- 
twenty chalk drawings and pastel works; but some of these 
were finished studies for larger pictures. Foremost among 
them is the well-known ‘‘ Angelus ” (61), differing in many 
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points from the oil picture, etched by Waltner. Millet’s chief 
claim is his total freedom from theatrical effect. He had 
in his simple way as true a love of nature as Burns or 
Wordsworth, and he translated into pictures what they 
expressed in poems. The poetry of field-work, the earnest- 
ness as well as the hard lot of tield-workers, furnished him 
with ample themes. In this sympathy with toil Millet 
was the very opposite to Corot, who delighted in the joyous- 
ness of life and the carelessness of his fellow-creatures ; 
but both were agreed in depicting nature as they felt 
and saw. In this respect, too, Daubigny, of whom there 
are twenty examples, for the most part charming, was in 
no way less distmguished. His leading characteristic was 
a simple naiveté of expression which gave strength to the 
naturalism of the Barbizon School, and he was absolutely 
free from aiming at dramatic effect. 

In like manner Rousseau and Dupré, fellow-workers 
during many years, were studying nature from their 
respective standpoints—the former preferring forest glades 
through which the wind was sweeping, or dark gorges 
over which the storm-clouds were hanging; the latter 
clinging to open pastures and broad expanses bathed 
in sunlight, or old oaks in stately serenity throwing deep 
shadows over stagnant pools. Like others of the same 
school, it was atmosphere that he loved to paint, and 
few could convey more accurately its various conditions. 
Rousseau, who was more dramatic in his effects, is only 
thus represented in this collection by one work, ‘* A Moun- 
tain View” (166); but in his studies of Fontainebleau 
Forest we catch a glimpse of his feverish anxiety to treat 
such sylvan subjects heroically or tragically. Still, his 
wonderful skill in passing rays of lhght through the 
tangled woods and lghting up stray spots is often as 
effective as it is fantastical. Of Courbet, the hero of the 
Commune; Isabey, the forerunner of Sir John Gilbert; 
and Vollon, the precursor of Fantin, it is unnecessary 
to speak at length, except to say that they are worthy 
to be found in such company, and that their works make 
the exhibition more complete. 

Of Alfred Stevens, ** Le Belge Parisien,” there is one 
charming example, ‘‘ The Present” (158), a face and a 
dress equally full of the most delicate harmonies and 
subtle touches of light. In point of finish there are, 
perhaps, few works which surpass it; but the single figure 
seems to be out of place among so much landscape work. 
The modern Dutch schools are represented by Israels, 
Mauve, and Jakob Maris, three distinct types, but all 
intensely human. Israels, as one knows but too well, hugs the 
miseries of life, and speaks to us the language of sorrow 
and suffering. Maris found his best inspiration on the 
banks of canals where life was busy; while Mauve 
loved rather the peaceful solitude of the fields and the 
soft glimmering haze which hangs over Dutch pastures. 
All three painters are adequately represented in the present 
exhibition, and those who care to learn how much we owe 
to our neighbours both in France and Holland in matters of 
painting from nature cannot do better than spend a few 
hours among the specimens brought together at the Grafton 
Galleries. 
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THEIR EFFECT IS INSTANTANEOUS, ae 
MORE EFFICACIOUS AND CHEAPER 


Than other Medicines for Throat and Chest’ Affections. 


Upwards of PIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND PATIENTS 
are cured every year by means of Géraudel’s Pastilles. 
Thousand have given testimonials as to their wonderful efficacy. 


MADAME ALBANI. 


I have been using Géraudel’s Pastiiles Sor some 


time, and can testify to thar being most efficacious 
Jor cough or irritazion of the throat. 


There is no doubt of their being of great service 
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CHANGEABLE WEATHER 


throws the human machinery out of gear. It relaxes the system 
and renders it more susceptible to attacks of Diphtheria, 
Influenza, Colds, Chills, and other prevalent ailments. 








Home-made clear Beef Teas, ordinary Meat Extracts, and 
Meat Essences have been resorted to in the vain attempt to 
procure a stimulative nourishment, but a nourishing clear 
Beef Tea is an absolute impossibility. Stimulative nourishment 
to fortify the system must be had, and 


BOVRIL 


alone provides what is needed to impart renewed strength and 
increased vitality. It is not ordinary Meat Extract; it is the 
vital principle of Prime Ox Beef, containing in a perceptible 
powder (which distinguishes it from clear Beef Tea) the 
Albumen and Fibrine, or entire nourishment of beef, solving the 
great problem of effective stimulation without reaction, and 
forming a Perfect Food for Brain, Blood, Bone, and Muscle. 








BOVRIL LIMITED, F 00d Specialists, LONDON, ELC. All that is now wanted is Strength, to gain which a stimulative 


DIRECTORS : nourishment must be taken, The very best is 


The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D., 
DR. FARQUHARSON, M.P., and Others. BOVRIL. 
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Sunlight and Lifebuoy Soaps. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Nov. 2, 1885), with seven codicils (dated 
Aug. 17, 1887; Jan. 21, Aug. 30, and Nov. 22, 1888; 
April 17, 1891; Oct. 26, 1893; and March 23, 1895, of the 
Right Hon. Sir Charles Augustus Murray, K.C.B., of The 
Grange, Old Windsor, Berks, who died on June 3 at Paris, 
was proved on Jan. 29 by Charles James Murray, the son, 
and Herbert Henry Walford, two of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to £308,461. The 
testator bequeaths £20,000 and all his jewellery, furniture, 
plate, pictures, and effects at The Grange, to his wife; 
£36,000 to his son Charles James on condition that he 
ratifies his French will, leaving his villa and property at 
Cannes in favour of his wife and his son Cecil, and in the 
event of his not ratifying such will, he gives him £26,000; 
£500 per annum until marriage, and then £2000 per 
annum, during the life of his wife, to his son Cecil Henry 
Alexander; and numerous legacies to relatives and others. 
The residue of his real and personal estate, including his 
property in the United States of America, he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife, for life, and then for his son Cecil Henry 
Alexander. : 
The will (dated Sept. 23, 1895), with ten codicils (dated 
Oct. 8, 17, 19, and 26; Nov. 2, 10, 17, 20, and 25, and 
Dec. 6, 1895), of Mr. Edwin John Brett, of 173, Fleet 
Street ; of Burlei gh House, Camden Road, Holloway ; and 
Oaklands, St. Peter's, in the Isle of Thanet, who died on 
Dec. 15, was proved on Jan. 28 by Edwin Charles Brett, 
the son, Thomas Joseph Tee and James Herbert Tee, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£76,538. There are many gifts of freehold and leasehold 
prope rties. and specific bequests of plate, furniture, etc., to 
hildren, and pecuniary legacies to children, grandchildren, 
sister, executors, persons in his employ at 173, Fleet 
Street, and servants. As to the proceeds of the sale of his 
business, he gives six eighteenth parts to his son Edwin 
Charles, four eighteenths to his son Edgar Percy, two 
eighteenths each to his daughters, Helen Robey and 
Flo rence Selina Brewer; and one eighteenth part each 
his daughters, Emily Eliza Swain, Alice Maud 
H urris, Edith Mary Dance, and Emma Martha Welsman. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves as 
two fourteenth parts each to his children Edwin 
Charles, Edgar Perey, Helen, Emily Eliza, and Florence 
Selina; and one fourteenth each to his daughters Alice 
Maud Harris, Edith Mary Dance, Ethel Dance, and 
Emma Martha Welsman. 
The will (dated April 13, 1895) of Lieutenant-Colonel 
John Philip Osbaldeston Mitford, J.P., of Mitford, 
rthum! nd Hunmanby, Yorkshire, who died 
n Nov. 27, was proved at the Newcastle District 
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Registry on Jan. 15 by Mrs. Fanny Osbaldeston 
Mitford, the widow, William Robert Mitford, and George 
Brumell, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate qnounting to £46,016. The testator bequeaths 
£100 each to the Newcastle Diocesan Society, the 
Cathedral Nurse and Loan Society for the Sick Poor of 
the City of Newcastle, the Infirmary (Newcastle), the 
Northern Counties Deaf and Dumb Institution, St. Oswald's 
Home for Waifs and Strays (Cullercoats), the Morpeth 
Dispensary, the York and -County Hospital, St. Mary’s 
Hospital (Paddington), the Samaritan Free Hospital for 
Women and Children, the Royal Free Hospital, Gray’s 
Inn Road, the Cancer Hospital (Brompton), the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest (Brompton), 
the Association for the Blind (Totte nham Court 
Road), the Royal National Life - Boat Institution, 
and the Church Defence Association (Bridge Street); 
a suite of diamonds to his wife, and legacies to his 
brother, nephews, nieces, indoor and outdoor servants, 
and others. He gives up a charge of £8500 which he has 
on the Mitford estate, so that it shall cease to exist. His 
wife, having expressed her desire to forego the life interest, 
he gives the residue of his real and personal estate to the 
children of his brother Edward Ledwick Mitford, except 
his daughter Mary Margaret Raymond. 

The will (dated June 10, 1879), with eleven codicils, of 
the Rev. the Hon. George Thomas Orlando Bridgeman, 
Hon. Canon of Liverpool, J.P., of The Hall, Wigan, 
Lancashire, who died om Noy. 25, was proved on Jan. 25 
by the Rey. Ernest Richard Orlando Bndgeman, the son, 
one of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £43,020. The testator bequeaths £6000 and 
£1000 ording ary stock of the Midland Railway Company to 
his daughter, Harriet Georgina Isabel Murray ; £6000 and 
shares in various companies to his son Chs arles George 
Orlando Bridgeman; and other legacies. The residue of 
his personal estate he gives to his son Ernest Richard 
Orlando Bridgeman. 

The will (dated July 31, 1882) of Mr. Septimus Richard 
Scott, of the Stock Exchange, and 66, Widmore Road, 
Bromley, Kent, who died on Oct. 13, was proved on 
Jan. 15 by Mrs. Isabella Scott, the widow, John Clapham, 
and Eliot Pye Smith Reed, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £33,828. The testator 
bequeaths £100 each to his executors, Mr. Clapham and 
Mr. Reed; and leaves the residue of his property to his 
wife for her own absolute use and control. 

The will (dated June 13, 1895) of Mr. Frederick George 
Davidson, one of the Taxing Masters of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice, of Sandhills, 
Betchworth, Surrey, who died on Dee. 14, was proved on 
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Jan. 28 by Mrs. Annie Davidson, the widow and sole 
executrix, the net value upon which estate duty has been 
paid amounting to £32,795. The testator leaves the whole 
of his estate real and personal at the absolute disposal of 
his wife. ‘ 

The will (dated Oct. 5, 1894), with three codicils (all 
dated Dec. 6, 1895), of the Right Rev. George Hills, D.D., 
Vicar of Parham, Suffolk, formerly Bishop of British 
Columbia, who died on Dee. 10, was proved on Jan. 28 by 
George Herbert Bent McSwiney, the nephew, and Arthur 
Charles Hammersley, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £18,006. The testator 
bequeaths £3000 to Justine Mary Louisa King, the niece 
and godchild of his late wife ; £4000 each to his nephew, 
the Rev. William Henry Percival Arden, and his niece, 
Harriet Maria Arden; and numerous pecuniary and specific 
legacies to sisters, nephews, nieces, friends, and executors. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to the 
said William Henry Percival Arden, Harriet Maria Arden, 
and George Herbert Bent McSwiney, in equal shares. 


The will and codicil (both dated July 25, 1895) of Mrs. 
Caroline Bensusan, of 31, Kensington Gardens Square, 
Bayswater, who died on Dec. 4, were proved on Jan. 18 by 
Hilel Beriro, Arthur Halford, and Gabriel Lindo, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£14,604. The testatrix bequeaths £100 to the Jewish 
Board of Guardians, Devonshire Square; £50 each to the 
Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asylum (West Norwood), = 
the Jewish Institution for the Relief of the Blind; 
each to the New West End Synagogue (St. we 
Place), and the Bayswater Jewish Schools; and numerous 
legacies to relatives and others. The residue of her 
personal estate she leaves, upon trust, as to one sixth each 
for her sister Justina Beriro, her nieces, Clara Francesca 
Beriro, Eliza Salom, and Isabel Fanny Cronbach, and her 
nephew Arthur Woolley Hart; and one sixth between 
Alice Singer, Isabel Isaac, and Simmy Isaac. 

The will and two codicils of Mr. Henry Francis 
Brouncker, J.P., of Boveridge House, Dorset, who died on 
Sept. 18 at 15, Onslow Gardens, South Kensington, were 
proved on Jan. 18 by Mrs. Letitia Augusta Sarah 
Brouncker, the widow, and Lieutenant-Colonel Henry 
Charles Adolphus Frederick William, Count Aldenburg- 
Bentinck, two of the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £2413. 

The will of Lady Frances Mary Pepys, of 23, Silwood 
Place, Brighton, who died on Nov. 3, was proved on 
Jan. 22 by Lady Caroline Lister Kaye, the sister and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
£1993. 
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A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_H.G 


“Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
were also taken ; ; and for physic—with 
which :t is as well to be supplied when 
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some Quinine and Cuockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
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* medicune man‘ had not died out 
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Via QUEEN BORO’ FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 


The magnificent new 21-Kxot Papp.ie-Steamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 


in 20 Hours Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY: 
BERIGHTON.—Frequent Trains from Victoria 


and London Bridge. 

Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 

Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 

. wilenen Drawing- loom Cars between London and Brighto 

VERY WEEKDAY Cheap First-Class Day Ticketsfrom Victoria 
10. a m._ Fare 123. 6d., including Pullman Car. 

EVERY SATURDAY © heap First-Class Day Tickets from Vic- 
toria 10.40and 11.40 4.m. ; from London Bridge 9.25 a.m. and 12 noon. 
Fare 10s. 6d., al admission to Aquariam and Royal Pavilion. 

EVERY sl ~y tf : “Nj cot 7 ‘lass Day ‘Tickets from Victoria 
at 10.45 a.m. ry Fa . 

WEEK-END C Hie AP RE ru "RN TICKE re, Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 14s., 8s. 6d., 6s. 4d. 

W' \RTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 

from Victoria every Weekday 10.5a.m., every Sunday 10.45 

a.m. Fare, including P eoenen U ‘ar between Victoria and Brighton, 
weeptere 138. 6d., Sundays 

ERY ~ X Lo AY Che 3 irst-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 

io rh m. Fa 

WEEK- END. t HE AP RETURN TIC KE’ gl Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 14s., 9s. 6d., 


HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 


AND EASTBOURNE.—Fast Trains every Weekday. 





From Victoria—9.% a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m.; also | 
i i 


4.30 p.m. and 5.40 p.m. to Eastbourne onl 
From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 
WEEK-END CHEAP RETURN TICKE . Raturday, 
and Sunday to Monday by certain Trains « nly. To Hastings or st. 
Leonards, i8s., 138., 98. To Bexhill or Eastbourne, 16s., Is. 6d., 88 





5.5 p.¥ 


YARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the Paris 
terminus near the ¥ 
Via? {EWHAVEN, DIE PPE, and ROUEN, 
Two Special E vices (Weekdays and Sundays). 


















London to Paris (1 & 2) ( c 3) Paris to London a & 2) ¢ 2 
a.m. pm. a.m. 

Victoria .. dep. 10.0 8.50 | Paris .. .. dep. 10.0 

London Bridge ,, 10.0 9.0 . ry 
p.m. a.m. | Londo’ 4 Bridge, arr, 


Paste .. « a TA 8.0 | Victor 4 


Third, 18s. 7d. 





Fares—Sir Sas. 7d. cond, 25s. 
Return: Firs’ Sd. ; Be 1} 5 42s Sd. ; ‘Third, Ka. Bed 

Powerful Steumers with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
BRIGHTON AND PARIS.—In connection with the Bay Express 










Service a Special Train leaves Brighton 10.30 a.m. for Newhaven | 


Harbour. 


, ’ 

pek FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 

following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained : West- 

End Offices, 28, Regent Street, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings; City 

Offices: 6, Arthur Street East, and Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook’s 

Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand, 

(By Order) . SARLE, Secretary aud General Manager. 


WHERE TO WINTER. 
I IARRITZ. GRAND HOTEL. 


Lift at every floor, Electric light throughout. Charmingly 
situated facing the ocean. ‘The climate is as mild and de lightfal as 
that of Nice and Italy. This splendid establishment, facing the sea 
and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
tennis, is famed for its great comfort, excellent cooking, and 
moderate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district ; is 
frequented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10f. per day, according 
to floors oecupied. All private rooms are car ‘eted. Great improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 
Address, Mr. Mowrenat, Grand Hotel, Biarritz. 


PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONST ANTINOPL E, 
AND ATHENS, FOR re GUINEAS. 

Cruises on the Steam-ship ST. SUNNIVA, accompanied by Mr- 

Perowne. Lectures by Dr, CU NNINGHAM GELKIE and Others. 

Fare includes Return Ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 
ays’ oo 

Dates of Departure: FEB. | MARCH %, and MAY 1. 

Particulars from SECRETARY, 5, ENDOL EIGH GARDENS, 

LONDON, N. 


errr AND INDIA FROM VENICE. 
4 


The PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL COMPANY, under 
Contract with the Gove rnment of Italy, will run Steamers regularly 
from VENICE to EGYPT (Port Said), and in cx unec yoy with this 
service Steamers will also run through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo, 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice areconvenient, 
this new line kA aftord an excellent nt opportunity of reaching either 
Rent or Bomba 

NINSULAR AND ORIENT PAL | STEAM N ATIQATION cO., 
122, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 


teturning at 5.20 p.m. 











W INTE R IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. 
i days for £65 by maguitcont vessels of the 
Ro¥ AL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For partic MA ply 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), London. 


P, AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, IP BAL TAB, MALTA, BRIN- 
Di DEN, and MADRAS, | 
via OMIA Y. ‘ -§ Every Week. 
STRAITS, CHINA. and JAPAN as 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, AUS- 
T ZEALAND, ‘TAS- ae Every 
MANIA. APLES Fortnight. 
VENICE and RINDI to EGYPT and 4 Ev 
the KAS‘ § Three ‘Weeks. 
‘Cheap Return Tickets. 
For Partic poe apply at the Company's Oflices, 122, Leadenhall 
Street, K.C vd 25, Cockspur Street, pt, Londy mm. BW, 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ registe 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, from London, a 
MOROCUO, SICILY, PALESTINE, LG : 
The GARONNE will leave London Feb. 20 for a 57 days’ cruise, 
visiting TANGIER, MALAGA (for Granada), PALMA, VILLA- 
FRANCA (for Nice, &c.), PALERMO, TAOK MINA, wie 
BEYROUT (for Damascus), HAIFA (for Nazareth), JAFFA 
Jerusalem), ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), MALTA, ALGI 
GIBRAL TAR, arriving at Plymouth April 16 and Louden April 17. 
Passengers leaving London on or before March 3 can overtake the 
steamer at Villa Franca. 
CRUISES TO FOLLOW.) 
For SOUTH OF Sp AIN, GREECE, CONSTANTINO LE, &c. 
Leaving March 31;  eaeng Ma. 
For SICILY, VENICE, ALGERIA, &e. 
leaving April 22; po, May 30. 
String Band, Elec tric Light, High- Class Cuisine. 
. Garren & Co. Head Offices, 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co, Fenchurch Avenue, 
For particulars of the above and of later cruises apply to the latter 
firm ats, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.; or to the West End 
Branch Office. 16. Cocksmur Street. 8. W. 
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Managers 





JOHN BROADWOOD and 
e ; 


SONS’ 
For SALE, HIRE, a on the THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand Pianofortes, 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS 
Great Pulteney Street (near Piceadilly Cirens), London. w 


([HoMas OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 
Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distine!ly 
understood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
oe oF, address is 
BAKER STREET, rOorRT MAN SQUARE, LONDON, W. 















OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
PIANOS, lds. per MONTH, on 


Uetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. 
Carriage fr ‘Tunings free. ‘Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Th e Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 
27, Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 


JURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 
that the Cusapent House in the Kingdom for new Grand and 
Cottage Pianos by broad wood, Collard, Evrard. Oetzmann, Steinway, 
Bechstein, and other makers of repute is THOMAS ORTZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by the respective makers can be tried side by side. All oo 
packed free and forwarded, Only address, 27, Baker Street, 


| ig = 1 ty ty SALE OF PIANOS, 
F pnaans, &e. ‘Easy RNED FROM HIRE. 
‘en years’ —— : asy terms, approval, carriage free, 
Cotiages 7, 9, and ti ge tin ‘4 is . 
Class 0, bé guiness, Milnes 3, 23 guineas. Class 6, 35 guineas, 
Class 1, 17 guineas. | Class4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. 
Clase 2) 20 guineas. | Class 5, 30 guineas. | Class 9; &® guineas. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards, Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of a higher a Ly taken. Ullus- 
trations and particulars post free.—T. D'ALMAINE and OO, 
a et Years), 91, Finsbury Pavement, ALG. Open till 7; 
urdays, 3 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 

thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by a 

experienced Chemist, and constantly py the most 

solont Ben Doctors Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
Jd. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 
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Stands Alone! 


PERFECT CEREAL FOOD FOR ALL SEASONS. 








Quaker Qals 


Quaker Oats makes Children Pictures of Health. 


They like it, too! Everybody likes it! 


Sold Everywhere. 2lb. Packets Only. 













WHEN STRIVING 70 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT IS NOT 


ALWAYS 


the cheapest that is the most 
economic; the vast superiority 
of 


HOVIS 


over any other bread, either 
brown or-white, both in its bone 
and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST,” 





Highest Award at the Food and Cockery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned conn accepting from 

Nakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,’’ which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 





Tf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as ‘“* HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample : cost of which will be 

defrayed), t 


§, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield. 


6d. and 1s, Sample on receipt of Stamps. 





| 
| 
| 
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N°? MORE MEDICINE OR EXPENSE for 
ph 


Old or Young 


YERFECT HEALTH to STOMACH, LUNGS, 
Nerves, Liver, Blood, Brain, and Breath restored 
without medicine, purging, or expeuse, by Du Barry's 
delicious Revalenta Arabica Food, which saves fifty 
times its cost in medicine. 


BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD and TONK BIaC t Liven which save invalids 
and childien, and a 
whose ailments and det bility 
nursing and treatments hey sepa the mucous 
membranes throughout the system, and cure eflect- 
ually Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Constipation, Consump- 
tion, Cough, Asthma, Catarrh, Diarrhea, Dysentery 
Nervous Debility, Typhus, Scarlatina, Diphtheria 
Enteric Fever. Measle fettlerash. and other eruptions 
of the Skin, Fever, Ague, and all inflammatory and 
wasting diseases 


p° B AR RY’S FOOD is the BEST of ALI. 
t has saved many women and children wasting wiih 
pH shy and marked debility 100,000 cures, including 
those of the late Emperor Nicholas, the Marchione 
ot Bréhan, Lord Stuart de Decies, Dr. Livingstone 
and Mr. H. M. Stanley, the African explorers, Dr= 
Ure, Wurzer, & 


Re xTR ACTS from 


o hh had resisted all « 


ye 








100,000 CURES of Cases 
ther treatment 
BARRY’S FOOD. 


us illness having left my 


DY SPEPSIA.— DU 


Cure 100,516.—A dange 








digestive organs too weak imilate ordinary fo d 
of any kind sufficient to keep me alive owe my 
preservation to Du Barry's F« * and Tonic Biscui's, 
on which I subsisted for months, recovering @ healthy 
action of the stomach, and strength and muscle, to 


the astonishment of myont my medical adviser, and 
friends.— Epwarp Woop, West Bank, Bolton, June I. 


| yl BARRY’S FOOD. — NERVOUSNESS, 
DEBILITY.—With gratitude I testify to the great 

efficacy of Du Barry's Food in restoring and sus- 

taining health, having taken it for Nervousness and 
Weakness.—( Mrs.) E. Grerron, Upper Park, Dedham, 


March 9, 1880. 

I )YSPEPSIA. DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
cured me of a Catarrh and nightly sweatings, terrible 
irritations of the stomach. and bad digestion, which 
had lasted eighteen years.—J. Comraret, Parish Priest, 
St. Romaine-des-lles, France. 


TERVOUSNESS. — DU BARRY’S FOOD. 
Cure of the Marchioness de Bréhan, of seven years’ liver 
complaint, sleeplessness, ome! gh ation, and the most 
intense nervous agitation anc debility, rendering her 
unfit for reading or social intercourse. 


D® BILITY.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
perfectly cured me of twenty years’ dyspepsia o} 

HF m and debility, 

dressing myself, 

Madame BoreLt DE CARBONETTI, Avignon. 


UMPTION.—DU BARRY’S 






FOOD, 

msumption, Asthma, Cough, Dropsy., Deafness, on 
‘which Ta spent thousands of pounds ¢ uring twenty-five 
years in vain, have yielded to this divine food, and I 


(Kors: 


w restored to perfect health.—Mr. James Koperts, 


Wow dl Merchant 





I ) YS ) PSI A.—CONSTIPATION.— DU 
B 4 ry 8 FOOD.- —Cure No, 49,892, of fifty years’ inde- 

cribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 

cough, constipati on. n. flatulency, spasms, sickness, and 


vomiting, by Du Barry's Food.—Maria Joitiy, Wor- 


tham, Ling, Oct. 14, 1850. 


| IVER.—DU BARRY’S FOOD.—Liver Com- 
4 plaint and diarrhcea, from which I had suffered fear- 


fully for two years, despite the best medical treatment, 
have yielded to Du Barry's excellent Food.—W. Epis, 
Major, H.M.s., Unattached, London. 


HEAL TH.—DU BARRY FOOD. 

Consumption Diartheea Cramp, Kidney and Bladder 

Disor ders Vurzer’s Téstimonial:—* Du Barry's 

vod 8 supersedes, in many cases, all kinds of medicines 

It is particularly effective in cough, asthma consump= 

tion, indigestion (dyspepsia), a confined habit of body, 

as also in diarrhwa, bowel complaint, inflammatory 

irritation, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys aid 

bladder, and hemorrhoids.—Dr, Rup. Wunrzen, Pr - 
fessor of Medicine, Bonn. 


D U BARRY’S FOOD.— Pulmonary 
Complaint.—Madame H. de B.. in a hopeless state of 
tEVALENTA 











pulmonary consumption, took the 
ARABICA by advice of her physician. So rapid and 
favourable Was the change it produced in her health 
that the dangerous period of her confinement, which 
her physician had predicted would be fatal, passed over 
without danger or difficulty, though the baby weighe 
sixteen pounds; and her husband cannot speak too 
highly of this excellent food, upon which both his wife 
and child are now living. 


BARRY’S FOOD in KIDNEY 
DISEASE. ‘It has cured me of kidney disease, from 
which I bal suffered fearfully for many years, and 
which had resisted the most careful medical treat- 
ment, and now, at the age of ninety-three. I am 
me free from disease.—Rev. C. Leroy, Orvaux, 


YARALYSIS, CONSTIPATION, and 


H-EMORRHOIDS, from which I suffered sixty years, 
have entirely yielded to Du Barry's Food, and “I am 
now, at the age of eighty-five, enjoying perfect health.— 
Winttiam Huey, cme Rhee pay ing’s College, 
Cambridge, Oct. 10, 184 


\ CATARRH ON THE BLA DDS R, 
4 with its excruciating misery, had resisted > : 
medical skill during eight long years 
divine Revalenta Food cured it in an incredibly short 
time.—Depr, Professor of Chemistry, Paris, April Li, 


1862. 
~ TOMACH.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has 
\ perfectly cured many years’ fearfal pains in the 
stomach and intestines. and sleeplessness, with con- 
stant nervous irritability, for which my wife had 
submitted in vain to medical treatment.—V. Moyano, 
Merchant, Cadiz. 


\ STHMA.—DU BARRY’S FOOD has Cured 

4 me of thirty-six years’ asthma, which obliged me to 
get up four or five times every night to relieve my 
chest froma pressure which threatened suffocation.— 
Rev. 8. BortLer, Ecranville, France. 














Dp” 








NE RALGIA.— DU BARRY’S FOOD is 

+ a remedy which I could almost call divine. It has 
perfect ly cured our dear sister Julia, who has been 
= for the last four years with neuralgia in the 
head, which caused her cruel agony, and. left her 
almost without rest.—Rev. J. MonassiEer, Valgorge, 
France 


QLEEPL JESSNESS.—DU BARRY’S FOOD 

' has cured my daughier, who had suffered for two 
years fearfully from genera) debility, nervous irrit- 
ability, sleeplessness, and total exhaustion, and given 
her health, sleep, and strength, with hard muscle and 
cheerfulness,—H. De Mont ovis, Paris. 


[SFAS1 S’ PROSPERITY AND SLEEP. 

Ever since Ifed my baby on DU BARRY'S REVA- 
TA FOOD he develops wonderfully, being as 
strong asa child of twice his age. =~ sleeps soundly 
all night from eight p.m. to eight a.m., without once 
waking, and he never es a the day.— Rosr 


BEEsLEY, 39, Viner Street, Yor 
PRICES ES. —DU -BARRY’S REVALENTA 


eed pac ke ad ae all climat i In Tins 
ts. 6d. , 6s.; 51b., 1 121b. 

ke ‘tie. ; or about a per meal, ari Tins 

carriage free at home and in France. Also 


77 + 7 . - 

BARRY’S TONIC REVALENTA 
BISCUITS ensure sleep and nervous energy to the 

most restless and enfeebled. In Tins. 11b., 3s. 6¢ 
21b., 6s. DU BARRY —_ CO. (Limited), 77, Regent 
Street, London, W. Rue de Castiglione, Paris ; 
and Dépdt in berinete and Wellington, Felton, 
Grimwade ; Christchurch and Dunedin, Kempthorne, 
Prosser ; Brisbane: Elliott Bros. ; Adelaide : Faulding; 
la: Wi #4 ney: Elliott; Soul, 
Pitt Street; also of Gibbs, Bright, und Co., in Mel: 
bourne, Sydney, Brisbane, and Dunedin ; in Calcutta ; 
Smith, Stanistead, R. Scott Thompson and Co.. Govern- 
ment Place; Bombay: José Januario de Souza, 






















Treacher and Co.. D. P. ‘Cama and Co., Fre cis Times, 
and Co.: Goa; Times, and Co., . Gomez 
and Son; Colombo: "Maitland and Co. ; yy 


Cocking and_Co.; New York: Park and Tilford, 917, 
Broadway ; Halifax, N.8.: Avery Brown; Montreal: 
Su pers Evans, and Co.; Barbadoes: B. zante 5 
Gibraltar: Roberts; Malta: Dr. Grec; ‘Brussels: E: 
Timmermann, 8, Rue Rompe: Amsterdam: Hause- 
mann and Hétte; Milan: Pa anini et Villani; aples: 
Hermann; Barcelona: Vidal y Ribas; Oporto: James 
Cassels and Co.; and all Grocers and Chemists in every 
part of the world. 














———————— 
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New Registered Pattern Head Ornament. forms also Brooch 
or ¢ ab, set wi a ouble cut Wh 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


The year that dawned in national trouble and almost 
universal gloom has not spared the dramatic world. 
‘* Michael and his Lost Angel” played at the Lyceum but 
for a very few days. ‘‘ The Fool of the Family ” strutted 
on the stage of the Duke of York’s Theatre but for a very 
few hours. In each case there was no unnecessary fighting. 
The managers boldly went to the front and held up the 
white flag in token of defeat. I cannot help thinking that 
the modern plan of receiving a play, however unsatis- 
factory, in a courteous fashion is better than the hooting 
and yelling and boo-hooing that have often disfigured 
first nights. Many plays are produced for whose failure 
the actors and actresses are not responsible, and they may 
well be spared the indignity of dramatic defeat. If authors 
are silly enough to take half-hearted calls, raised naturally 
at the suggestion of their friends in front, they must 
expect exactly what they get; but I cannot help admiring 
the recently adopted system of allowing a play to proceed 
without protest or interruption until the last words are 
spoken, when a verdict one way or another can be fairly 
given without detriment to the play under trial. There 
are moments, of course, in every play—moments when 
the bad taste, gagging, or extravagant exaggeration of 
individuals calls for instant reproof, and it would be 
almost contrary to human nature to refrain from giving it; 
but, as a general rule, it is better to see the thing out and 
to decide upon ** yea” or ‘* nay ” when the curtain has fallen. 

Experienced playgoers never doubt for an instant 


whether the play be a failure or a success. They feel it 
in the air. lt permeates the atmosphere of the theatre. 
Scarcely any play is so bad that it is not rewarded at the 
close with conventional and courteous applause. But it 
means very little. It is a generous instinct to lighten 
the fall of a popular author or actor. But such failures 
as ‘‘ Bogey,” ‘‘ The Divided Way,” ‘‘ Michael and his Lost 
Angel,” and ‘‘ The Fool of the Family” were apparent to 
all experienced playtasters, notwithstanding their courteous, 
and in some cases enthusiastic, reception. The news of a 
play, good or bad, spreads like wild-fire in London; in 
fact, so swiftly in recent times that a play is ‘‘ knocked 
out” in a few hours. The box-office is the test, and it 
is satisfactory to find that modern managers are steadily 
consulting that valuable barometer and saving themselves 
the trouble of papering their houses. 

In the case of ‘The Fool of the Family,” by Fergus 
Hume, objections have been raised in some quarters to 
what is called ‘‘ comparative criticism.’”’ Now it is the 
merest platitude to say that playgoers do not care a brass 
farthing where the plot of a play comes from so long as it 
is a good one. Of course they do not, and it is open to 
doubt if anyone ever said that they did. It is sometimes 
sarcastically stated that the late Henry Pettitt made a 
fortune with dozens of dramas and only one plot. If 
‘** Box and Cox,” or ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” or ‘‘ The 
Ticket - of - Leave Man,” or ‘‘ Jonathan Bradford,” or 
‘* Diplomacy” were dished up a dozen times, as, indeed, 
they have been, the fact would not interfere with the 
pleasure of the playgoer. That goes without saying, But 
when we pick up a playbilf‘and read that a work is ‘‘ new 


and original,” and discover it is nothing of the kind, surely 
a critic who knows his business has a right to point out 
that there exists a play-story well known to all educated 
playgoers, which does not bear out the statement on the 
programme. And surely it is of the very essence of 
criticism also to show that a plot which does remarkably 
well for a literary comedy in verse, or for a prose comedy 
not quite so ambitious, is ill-suited to an attempt to boil 
down melodrama into a farce. With ‘‘The Fool of the 
Family” before our eyes, and with Emile Augier’s 
‘*L’Aventuriére”’ and Robertson’s ‘‘Home” in our 
recollection, it may be interesting to many to learn that 
this famous plot, though admirably useful for a romantic 
play by Emile Augier and for a Haymarket comedy by 
Robertson, comes ‘* tardy off” in a burglarious melodrama 
in a nutshell. Comparisons are sometimes odious, but 
they are inevitable. But be that as it may, they are forced 
on the critic when new plays are called original in defiance 
of all precedent and history. 

One of the best actors I have ever seen in what I may 
call the ‘‘ Robson ” line—intense, pathetic, nervous, highly 
strung, and sometimes on the verge of the tragic—was a 
little man called Dominic Murray. How strange that the 
strong acting talent generally falls to the short in stature ! 
Edmund Kean, Frederic Robson, Dominic Murray, George 
Belmore, and many more may be cited. Dominic Murray, 
a brilliant little Inshman, graduated in his art in America, 
and came over to this country in the year 1862. I was first 
struck with a very remarkable performance of his at the 
old Princess’s Theatre, in a play originally called ‘“‘ Aisop 
the Hunchback,” but afterwards changed to ‘ Sunlight 








ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Ilustrations) Post Fi ee. 





ing and brilliant effect 


SPECIAL. — The Association of Diamond Merchants, 6, Grand Hotel Bulldings, Trafalgar Square, W.C., give highest prices for Precious Stones, Seeond-Hand Jewellery, and Old Gold, Half Hoop Ring 
18 ct. Gold Mount 


fon many years. Anything sent to them reeeives attention by return of post. 


Fine Brilliant 









ornaments 
spiral spring 


Fine Brilliant Brooch, £17 153. 


sige in Guid, 2s, 6d 






> At are 









est D White Brilliants, £65, 


oscillating motion having customers whe prefer Second-Hand Articles. This has been a successful department with the Associat 


New Diamond Brooch, containing 23 Diamonds 
snd l whole P * 


Solid Goid Safety Pin Brooches, 

this size, 3s, 6d.; larger, 4s. 6d, 

5s. 6d.,and 7s.6d. Same in Silver, 

1s., 1s. 3d., 1s. 6d. each. Smaller 
2s. 6d. 








Best Gold Scarf-Pin ial 
7/6. Smaller size. 5/- 9: ose 


Brilliants, £21. Smaiier size, £15 10s, Sawe Brooch, 






Fine Brilliant 
Brooch, £21 15s. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 


Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address : * Ruspoll, London.” 













New Tie Brooch, containing 
44 Diamonds, £5 5s. 
; New Seart- Pin 
Stones t trans- 
parent. Rubies and 
Diamonds, 30s. 
Sapphires and Dia- 
monds, same price. 


Pear!, £4 4s. Bracelet to match, 
h, in second quality Diamonds, 


without Pearl, £2 17s. 6d. 


New Mooa Brooch, 7 Brilliants 
and 8 Rose Diamonds, 5 
All Rose Diamonds, £4 





5s. A 













Tbhree-row Diamond New Moon 
Brooch, £10 10s. 





New Moon Brooch, containing % choice White 


in Rose Diamonds, £ 
and £7 7s. 





L 





Estimates and Sketches for 
Monograms and Names, 

in Diamonds or Gold, 9 
free on applica- 


£33 15s. 












































New Diamond Star 
Brooch, Pendant, or 


: Hair Ornament, £5; Ostrich-Feather Fan, 15 in. long 

. Choice whole Pearl — ada: . 

Bead Necklace for above. £5 58. Black on Shell 3 3s. . znd qual 2 2s. 

A ety of larner aise Ot rs in St m White on Pearl 5 5s. 4 4s. 
variety of larger size Stars in Stock. Natural on Shell 84 45, "gh 108 


Superior Fans up to £9 Qs, kept in stock 


Marabout Moucheté Fans, £7 15s., £11 15s , £14 14s. 





American chemists in ali the principal cities. British d S 
F. Newsery & Sons, 1, Kin Cavers. London. Portes 
Devoe «yp Cuem. Corp., Sole » Boston, U. 8. A. 


Torturing Disfiguring 
SKIN DISEASES 


Instantly Relieved 


GREGORY « C2. 
WALL PAPERS. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


ErPPrPS's 


GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 





by 


A WARI1 BATH 


Cuticura Soap 


And a Single Application of 


CUTICURA 


a The Great Skin Cure 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English and 





Estimates Free. 





a All our NEW and EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS for this 
ni Season are Reproductions of fine old FRENCH and| 
ITALIAN SILKS, and give the same effect at a|JOHN WALKER, WATCH and CLOCK 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK: 





tithe of the cost. 





77, CORNHILL, and 20, REGENT STREET 
“The Cornhill’ Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 58. Gold Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£10 10s. Chime Clocks in great variety. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free 


212, 214, 216, REGENT STREET, LONDON. BEFORE 


Patterns sent on Approval. 














| ADAMS'S 








FURNITURE 





o> 
Pos 
& tae season ® 
LEAP-YEAR 
BOUQUET 












For 
Wedding 


Presentations. 












db Perfumers & Druggists s 
Sp everywhere. a 









CATALOGUES POST FREE. | 























DREW & SONS, 


MAKERS TO THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
33,35, & 37, Piccadilly Circus, London, W. 


Dec. 22, 1883, 


Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
POLISH. mmc 
Maxoractorny: VALLEY ROAD SHEFFIELD. 





THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use— 


COING 
ABROAD 





~|* Consult with Messrs. Silver 





PL + SONS Wakees 


en 


DREW a and Co., of Cornhill. This firm 
& SONS, 


SPECIALISTS IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF THE (and know exactly what is 
FINEST QUALITY 


DRESSING BAGS 
FITTED SUIT CASES, 


Supplying Purchasers DIRECT 


rom their Works, and saving all 
from their Works, and saving «ll) BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK IN 
THE WORLD TO SELECT FROM. 


Customers’ own Fittings Adapted 
when Desired. 
DESIGNS FREE BY POST. 


ACTUAL MAKERS OF 
PATENT WOOD-FIBRE TRUNK, 
PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA-BASKETS, 


has supplied travellers, includ- 
ing myself, with their outfit, 


needed for every part of the 
Globe.”’—Extract from “Notes on Out- 
fit,” by Sir H. H. JOHNSTON, K.C.B,, 
Imperial Commissioner and Consul-General, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


S. W. SILVER & C0., 
SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, 


LONDON, E.C. 











TOT 
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anes. A \'es . == Yur DIZZINESS, 
A REE =, ¥or BILIDUSNESS, 
p For TuRpPio LIVER, 
i ONS TIPATION, 


TeKE 
Dizzimess, 
BILIDUSNESS, 
URPio LIVER, 
ONSTIPATION, 
LOW SHIN, #7 


URPio LIVER, 


 ] 
. 





ONS TIPATION, 


: 


For 
5 For_ 


“But be SURE they ARE 
CARTER’S,” 


Because Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very 









= fur DIZZINESS 
fo BILIDUSNESS 


¥m HEADACHE 
Yat 
uoq = . 


‘SSANSNOING wa 


. 









widely counterfeited. It is not enough to ask 
for “Little Liver Pills,’ CARTER is the 


important word, and this name must be observed 


SA3NIZZ1Q =i —=S 
BMIYOVS 
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‘HSAILT Olden 





*‘NOILVdILSNO 


on the outside wrapper and label. Otherwise 
| the Pills within may be anything, but they 


| cannot be Carter's Little Liver Pills ; and it sas | | ‘ 3 ; 
is by their special and unique quality —dquality 


3 


La 


that NO other Pill can possess that Carter's 


Little Liver Pills are so universally used. 


uURPio LIVER, 
ONSTIPATION, J 


So be sure they are CARTER'S. 


=, For BILIDUSNESS, 
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and Shadow.” It was a play about the South Sea 
Bubble, and Dominic Murray was the hunchback who is 
passionate ly in love with a beautiful woman. At any rate, 
it was a very remarkable piece of acting, and on the 
strength of it the actor became an enormous favourite 
when serving under the bauner of George Vining. I have 
only just heard, +“ a kindly and generous communica- 
tion made to me by Dominic Murray, now spending the 
winter of his days in Montreal, Cans ida, how he was at the 
outset of his English career taken by the hand and brought 
to London at the instigation of Mrs. Stirling (Lady 
Gregory), whose death we have all recently deplored. 
Murray was acting at Liverpool at Alexander Henderson’s 
Theatre, they having been old friends in Australia, when 
Mrs. Stirling came down to play Peg Woffington in 
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evidently affected hime s very deeply, fer, in truth, it is very 
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MeERryweatueEnrs’ IMPROVED 
DyNAMO AND TURBINE. FILrer. 
MERRYWEATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 
of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 
sources. Pumps operated > | electricity, oil, gas, steam, 
wind, turbine, or ram. Wells lis Bored, Dams and Reser- 
voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 

improved and inexpensive process. 
Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 
Makers of High-Class Hose-Pipes in the World. All 
work guaranteed. 
66 GOLD MED. ALS. Established 202 Years. 


CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER, 
MERRYWEATHERS' 





63, Lonc Acke, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Ro., S.E, 
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Below is ‘the beautiful Design for the Cover of the new MUSICAL MAGAZINE 
reduced to one-quarter of actual size). 
1 THE CONTENTS OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MELODY 


3 MU S| ev Ath | WILL INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: 
1 \ JN QF é De | New Song - ee oe ee ee Ch. Gounod. 


Words by F. E. Weatnerty. 








(Posthumous Work.) 
New Song - “The Wedding Morn” @. H. Clutsam. 


New Patriotic Song -" Dear Mother England ” J. M. Coward. 


Words by Crementr Scorr. 
New Song - - “The Fairyland” - Lawrence Kellie. 
Vocal Duet - “In the Twilight” - A. J. Caldicott. 
Berceuse de Jocelyn for Violin and Piano - Benjamin Godard. 
Mazurka for Piano - “Pearls and Rubies” Tito Mattei. 
Barcarolle for Piano Gabriel Fauré. 
Romance for Violoncello “A Summer Night” - A. Goring Thomas. 
Meditation for Organ or Harmonium 


New Composition for Piano - 


i 3} will consist of 48 Pages of Vocal and Instrumental Music Mi } 
+ New W . May Ostlere. 

MELODY” printed on Stout Paper, Music Size. Price Sixpence net. e altz Y P 
It will appear Monthly. Please ask your Newsagent to order a copy for you. 

















POCKET vee. Ge eee ae ae 5. SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C. 


KODAK, | THE “REX” SHIRT, 72255 


TAILOR-MADE. PERFECT FITTING. SR ver ot 
NO BULGING OF THE FRONT. 


» saddle inasliilte #/6, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6, 8/6. 


Weighs only § ounces. | 

Size of Picture, 1} x 2 inches. SAMPLE SHIRT ON APPLICATION. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it —sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 


stantaneous 
Made of aluminium, and covered with | 
leather. | y 


Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


£1 Is. 
GENTLEMEN’S COMPLETE OUTFITTER, 


EASTMAN | i 
co timtea, | 204 to 212, OXFORD ST. ligt placa sn Jem ae 


115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 














o en aA ALL HEADACHES INSTANTLY CURED 
= OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


LEGAL GUARANTEE. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 








8 powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND 

aN 2 WE WILL AT ONCE REFUND 

‘melographic hddrecs | THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 74d. Larger 

eg eer sizes, Is. 14d. and 2s. 3d. Sold by many Chemists, or 


“Period, Birmingham.” 
Cc. E. LEWIS’S “ARIEL” CUN. obtained to order by almost all. 
We are now making the annexed well-known and tried Gun asa 
as light as. cme. ¢- be ving “it Fy tr08g —~ a f be th ~~ "ang EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd., 
this strength and lightness is obtained by a new arrangeme ot 5 a8 
pony Vd a m4 Guineas, Invaluable for use in 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. MY, YZ 
: ‘Watchmakers to the 


AS HAMMERLESS, FROM 20 GUINEAS. | JInsiet on Full Name < : A. Re cen yp res» ae 


OUR STOCK OF SPORTING ev Ns AND HIELES, READY 
orn 9d BARA ~hepclngtcapeas 4 _ | raeReeraen tat ‘+ pla 
G. B. LEWi5, Gun & Rifle Works, every Wi Postage our own 
Send for Treatise en the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp., 840 Ius., post free. _ 


Lower Loveday Street BIRMINGHA 














Loxpos: 1: Printed | and | Published : at ‘the , Office, 1: 198, 5, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by Inonam Buorurns, 196, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTugpay, Fesavary 8, 1896. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLuUs 


THE FUNERAL OF PRINC 


Sketches by our Special Artists, Mp 


THE ARRIVAL OF H.M.S. “BLENHEIM” AT PORTSMOUTH, WITH TIIE BODY OF PRINCE HENRY ON BOARD. 


H.M.S. “ Blenheim,” with the embalmed body of Prince Henry of Battenberg on borrd, anchored at Spithead at 5.30 on the morning of Feb. 4, having covered the distance from Madeira 
to Plymouth, where she arrived the day before, at an average speed of twenty-one knots. 
Sir Nowell Salmon. 


At 10.20 she came abreast of the south jetty of the dockyard, where she was awaited by Admiral 
The coffin was lying in the Commander's cabin on the first deck in the after part of the vessel, covered with a Union Jack. 
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NCE/HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


+ Me, d Tringham aud Mr. F. T. Jane. 
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THE TRANSFER OF THE BODY OF PRINCE HENRY FROM THE ‘‘BLENHEIM” TO THE “ ALBERTA.” 


At two o'clock the yacht ‘‘Alberta”’ arrived in Portsmouth harbour from Cowes, bearing on board Princess Beatrice, Princess Christian, Prince Francis Joseph of Battenherg, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, the Duke of Connaught, and the Grand Dute of Hesse, who were at once conreyed on board the ‘* Bluheim.”? The B'shop of Winchester read a short serrice over the coffin, which 


was then carried on to the jetty, and thence by a gangway on to the ‘* Alberta,’’ followed by the mourners. The yacht was met by the “ Victoria and Albert,’’ and escor:ed to Cowes. 


‘IVE ORIGINAL, 











